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[siqned articles do not 
SeecvaTor. | 


necessarily represent the views of the 


News of the Week 


His Majesty 
: relapse in the King’s he 


been very serious. The 





‘alth has mercifully not 


trouble arose, as it often 
docs, where the surgeons operated and it remained a local 
The that Hlis Majesty’s 


general health was unaffected by any spread of poison 


affection only. best proof 
into the system is that the doctors allowed him to receive 
at the end of last week, only Mr. Baldwin and his 


but also the whole bodies of Ministers surrender- 


not 
successor, 
ing their seals and receiving them in turn from the 


King’s hands. Apart from the serious occasion, everyone 
that 
tiring than to receive numerous persons and turn one’s 
from to the other. So far know, 
the King has not received any ill results from his deter- 
duty. 

Fa + 4 + 


who has been an invalid knows nothing is more 


attention one as we 


mination to do his constitutional 


His Ministers 


He had already interviewed Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 


Who, we are glad to say, takes no administrative office 
to himself in addition to the unlimited work that falls 
to the Prime Minister as such. As Secretary of State 


for Foreign Affairs in his last Government he did some 


extremely good work, but we remember the condition 


General Election 
Prime 


of nervous exhaustion in which the 
found him at the 
Minister he will have a general supervision of foreign 
policy, and that suffice. It leaves us 
the Office go to Mr. Henderson, 


fond 


time of his resignation. As 


must content. 


The seals of Foreign 


who can be trusted to exercise caution and common 
sense. He not only held office in the last Labour 
Government, but also in the Coalition Government 
during the War and in the War Cabinet. In fact his 


experience of responsible government is considerable. 


In foreign affairs his only direct activity was his mission 


to Russia at the time of the revolution there. France, 
who sent M. Albert Thomas, and Great Britain thought 


that the of the 
men from trade union circles to be their representatives 
in Russia, if Kerensky could form a stable Government. 
Mr. Henderson had the to follow Sir 
Buchanan back to England. 

* - 7” a 


cause Allies might be helped by sending 


George 


good sense 


Chancellor 
out 


Mr. Snowden returns to the Treasury as 
of the Exchequer. Ie 


of office 


has shown himself in and 


to have a sound appreciation of finance. He 


knows that a country’s wealth is increased by economy 


and saving. If he can stick obstinately to his convictions 


against all the pressure that will be brought, he will 
do well. Our fear is that a certain acerbity, of which 
he has shown many signs, will hamper him. Ife is 


not patient with those who do not accept his cold reason, 
and grows hot where his friends or opponents might 
well be ingratiated. He suffer the 
results of this failing or he may try to make his opponents 


may himself from 


suffer in ways of which his own truer judgment would 


disapprove. Lord Justice Sankey is raised to the 
Woolsack. This will give satisfaction, we believe, to 
the Bench and the Bar. On personal grounds he will 


be heartily congratulated by all Welsh Churchmen, 


among whom he has earned profound respect. The 
mining industry will naturally expect that the Chairman 
of the first Coal Industry Commission will, in’ the 
Cabinet, give impetus to the Samuel Report, of which 
we may vet see parts put nr operation. 
+ * « + 

Mr. Thomas as Lord Privy Seal is to work at the 
problem of unemployment, and the Dominions and 
Colonial Office which he administered before will be 


who will, 


under Mr. 
created a 


Sidney 
Peer. 
and it remains to be seen whether Mr. 
which 


Webb, 
This is an unexpected appointment, 
Webb can develop 


presumably, be 


counts for so much in all our 
Empire 
be satisfied with a mercantilist 
to them. The 


has tried to do in 


the sentiment 


Imperial questions. The overseas is not to 
policy, even when 


think) that Mr. 


always 


harm (as we 
that 
admirable 


favourable 
Amery 
been mitigated by his 
Mr. Webb has the 
and Mrs. 
layer 


direction has 


sentiment. Perhaps 
sensibility, but 
a dry 
and valuable 


bold 
Captain Wedgwood 


same sentiment or 
Webb have hidden it 


of statistics, of 


so far he under 


dusty minute 
into 
interesting appointment is that of 
Benn to the India Office. We have particularly admired 
him as a Liberal Free Trader 
fighter at sea and in the air. We cannot help believing 
[917] 


and 


research unsentimental subjects. A and 


and as a very gallant 
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that he has as much natural individualism as his elder 
brother, but, lacking the patience that voluntary 
progress demands, fell into the delusion that people 
can be made happy and good by socialistic compulsion. 
He held minor office under Mr. Asquith and won the 
popularity of the whole House of Commons. Indian 
affairs are likely to be of immense difliculty and import- 
ance. We confess to no regrets that Lord Olivier has 
not been reappointed to control them. Lord Birkenhead’s 
wayward brilliance gave us no confidence there, and 
though Captain Benn’s experience in that sphere is 
less than we should like, we have no doubt of his ability, 
energy and high-mindedness, and we wish him weil. 
cd * oa * 

Until the work of the Indian Statutory Commission 
is complete Mr. Hartshorn very properly stands aside, 
but of those who return to offices that they held 
before, Lord Thomson will be back at the Air Ministry, 
Mr. Buxton at the Board of Agriculture, and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan at the Board of Education, where he will 
find in progress the large and far-reaching changes 
thought out by Lord Eustace Perey. These are too 
serious to be lightly checked or altered, and too weighty 
to be hurried beyond the pace at which local authorities 
can put them into operation. Mr. Clynes, who had 
a hard time before as leader of the House, becomes 
Home Secretary. Mr. Shaw goes to the War Office, 
and Mr. Alexander reaches Cabinet rank as First Lord 
of the Admiralty. He has been Secretary of the Co- 
operative Congress, and is reputed to be anxious to 
stand up stubbornly against the naval experts. That 
is right so long as he recognizes that they only do their 
duty when they disregard politics. Mr. Greenwood, 
whom Mr. Neville Chamberlain would admit to have 
been a serious critic of his work, becomes Minister of 
Health. Miss Bondtield, by right of ability and hard 
work, becomes the first woman Cabinet Minister in our 
history. At the Ministry of Labour she will presumably 
work hand in hand with Mr. Thomas. Her work on 
the Blanesburgh Commission must have been a valuable 
part of her education in social principles. If she shows 
in office the spirit that underlay that Commission's 
Report, she will deserve our confidence. Mr. W. Graham 
who made his mark at the Treasury becomes President 
of the Board of Trade. Mr. Lees-Smith becomes Post- 
master-General. Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Ammon, Mr. 
Shinwell and Mr. Lunn again hold minor offices, as do 
Dr. Addison and Miss Lawrence. We are glad to see 
Mr. Ben Turner placed in the Mines Department. 

* * * * 
Reparations 

More important perhaps than our domestic affairs is 
the Report of the Experts on Reparations which has been 
published since our last issue. It follows closely the anti- 
cipations which have appeared in the Press, and recom- 
mends annuities that will average £162,500,000; the 
establishment of the International Bank that has to 
manage their collection and transfer; the reduction of 
deliveries in kind; the alterations in the percentages of 
repartition among the Allies as fixed at Spa, &c. The 
Committee demand that their Report should be taken 
as an indivisible whole. For the sake of stability we hope 
that the nations concerned will adopt the Report whether 
they would like small modifications or not, for it is the 
first agreement by creditors and debtors upon the sum 
total of the debt, and the first attempt to recognize the 
economic relation between Reparations anc international 
debts. The patience of the delegates on both sides, and 


their determination to reach agreement in the face of 


every obstacle, has been beyond praise. The Committee 
has deserved well of Europe and earns the nations’ thanks. 


The League Council and Minorities 

When we write, the fate of the Minorities Report by 
the Committee of Three—of which Sir Austen Chamberlain 
is believed to be chief author—is still in the balance, 
On Tuesday Herr Stresemann made out a good case for 
further examination of the issue of principle, presumably 
at the Assembly in September. On the major question we 
would point out that a Permanent Mandates Commission 
was established, and has worked very well—although the 
mandated territories were resigned to the Allied and 
Associated Powers and not to the League; frankly we 
do not see why the same procedure should not be morally 
and legally justified with regard to this other “ sacred 
trust,” the rights of national minorities which run the risk 
of being trampled on by the “ Minority States,” smarting 
under previous injustice. A plenary mecting of the 
Council took place on Thursday. It is apparently common 
ground that there must be some minor adjustments of 
procedure —particularly in the direction of publicity— 
in accordance with Senator Dandurand’s proposals. 
We should like to see the whole matter thoroughly aired 
in the Assembly. 

* * ” * 

The International Labour Conference 

There will be great satisfaction at the announcement 
made by Mr. Humbert Wolfe, on Tuesday, at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, that the British Government 
proposes to take steps to ensure at the earliest possible 
moment the ratification of the Washington Hours Con- 
vention. We shall share it if the obstacles have really 
heen overcome. The Conference of Labour Ministers 


in 1926 afforded some guarantee of special provisions 
to meet special circumstances, and the sooner the British 
practice is generalized, made legally enforceable, cud 


enforced wm all countries the better, not least for 
British trade. Adjustments in the conditions in the 
mining industry prescribed by the Eight Hours Act will 
be necessary in some coal fields, but on this point there 
should be no controversy. Good will on both sides should 
enable owners and miners to bridge over their difliculties 
and put the problem on the international plane, as recom- 
mended by the Committee on Unemployment at the 
I.L.0. Conference. The intervention of the Indian 
workers’ delegate in the Geneva discussions was notable 
for his reiteration of M. Albert Thomas's warning that 
Geneva must justify itself by works as well as by faith, 
if it is to checkmate the efforts of Moscow to delude the 
workers in the East. 
oe ok ok 

The Vatican and the Quirinal 

On Friday, June 7th, the Prime Minister of Italy, 
accompanied by two other members of his Government, 


repaired to the Vatican for the formal exchange of 
ratifications of the Treaties signed on February 11th 
hetween the Holy See and the Fascist Government. 
The ceremony was simple but impressive. As a symbol 
of the new concord the Portone di Bronzo, which has 


remained half-closed ever since 1870, was opened wide, 
while immediately after the signature and the initial 
financial transaction the Vatican representatives dis- 
patched a telegram from the Holy Father, imparting 
his Apostolic benediction on the Royal House and on 
Italy. The King replied with suitable courtesy. Then 
Signor Mussolini retired to Cardinal Gasparri’s private 
study, where, to judge from the comments of our Rome 
correspondent, he was likely to have un mauvais quatt 
@heure. Italian Catholics will henceforth be tormented 
by conflicting loyalties, and we are afraid they will 
derive small comfort from the assertion in J1 7Tever 
that ‘“ the two sovereignties have each moved far enough 
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to establish contact.” The organ of the younger Fascist 


generation, L’Impero, is very much less disposed to 


meet the Papal declarations with * Fascist screnity.” 


* * % 


State Gwnership of Ships 

When Mr. Hughes bought the ships that formed the 
Commonwealth Line he had other motives besides the 
desire to put socialistic But 
State-ownership failed disastrously, and Mr. Bruce has 
cut the losses of about £12,000,000. and the ships are run 
by private enterprise. Ever the 
United States Governments have heen left with nation- 
This was hardly likely to be 


principles into practice. 


since the Armistice 


owned ships on their hands. 
popular in a country which is highly individualistic and 
devoted to private enterprise (and therefore has the 
highest paid wage-carners in the world), but there was 
hesitation about cutting the losses. Governments halted 
between direct operation of the ships, leasing them, and 
selling them, but the last of them are now sold and were 
handed over to private enterprise last week, and the 
This week the accounts for 
last vear of the Canadian Government's Fleet have been 


colossal losses are ended. 


published here, showing a loss of over $7,500,000 and a 
total deficit of £11,500,000 years. Any 
Socialist therefore which is tempted to 
nationalize this form of transport has plenty of recent 


over over ten 


Government 


precedent, and cain see the depths to which the primrose 
path of State-ownership will take them before someoic 
has to find the way back up the painful slopes to sanity. 
The Murder Trial at Belgrade 

A yeat ago M. Punisha Ratehitch, 
emptied his revolver in a moment of turmoil in the 
Skupshtina at Belorade. Among other results the Croat 
leader, firebrand and ex-Minister, M. Stephen Raditch, 
died, the 
Belerade and Zagreb, was widened. 
then 


Triune Kingdom, and we ere not prepared to say that 


1 
a Serbian cde puty, 


Croats. hye tween 
An end 


Parliamentary Government in 


and riit between Serbs and 
has since 
been put to the 
it was unadvisable to let the Skupshtina rest awhile. At 
rate, M. Ratchitch seems to have 
Belvrade. 
vears’ hard labour, and blame was meted out all round by 
the Court. 


the question of premeditation. 


aly had a fair trial in 


He received the maximum sentence of twenty 


It is impossible for us to form a judgment on 
Threats and recrimina- 
We 


harmonious co-operation 


tions had been rife on all sides before the shooting. 
for 
for 


see much hope 


Serl sS 


do not 


and Croats time to come. 


SOTHE 


between 


> % oh * 


Rent Restriction 

The French Chamber adopted last week the Govern- 
ment’s Rent Restriction Bill, by which provision is made 
The 
allowed would be spread over several vears, beginning 
This matter is 


for a gradual return to economic rents. increases 


With a rise of 150 per cent. next month. 
no doubt more urgent in France, since the france has been 
stabilized at one fifth of its pre-War value, than it is here. 
But we, too, have got to face it, and the longer this nettle 
is left ungrasped, the more painfully it will sting when it 
Justice and economies, as well as 


has to be plucked. 
such old-fashioned stuff as the freedom of contract in a 
free country, are outraged by but 
What makes the matter most urgent here is that no large 
or genuine scheme for the improvement of housing in 
sluns can be undertaken while our Rent Restrictions Acts 
prevent even the best of landlords or the most socialistic 
of local authorities getting control of small houses. 


present conditions, 


Sweden 

The Crown Prince of Sweden and his faniily have the 
Ife 
also represents one of the friendliest of friendly nations 
These 


him of a hearty welcome here. 


closest possible ties with our own Royal Family. 


towards us. would be reasons enough to assure 


By his speeches, one in 


London and another before a critical audience at 
Cambridge, where he received last week an honorary 
degree, he proves that he has at least his share of the 
brains that distinguish the Bernadotte dynasty. His 


ability to expound Swedish movements in art, science 
and trade, and to appreciate British movements, could 
We hope 


he will strengthen the national friendship on his return 


not come from merely superficial observation. 


home as he has done here. 
* x ca x 

Pictures for the Nation 

The National Gallery has been gloriously enriched 
this 
Titian’s picture of the Cornaro family at worship in the 
open air, with its rich colouring, was one of Vandyck’s 
bought from his executors by the 
tenth Earl of Northumberland, and has hung at Alnwick 
Of real beauty too, but also of 
is the diptvch which has been 


week by the purchase of two famous pictures. 


| OSSeSSIONS, Was 


for the last century. 
intense national interest, 
in the possession of the Pembroke family for many 
unknown, but his work 
portrait of Richard IL, 

the fourteenth 
century, fifty vears before the frescoes were painted in 
Kton Chapel, and before the days of the Van Eycks, 
someone in England had reached as high a standard of 


generations. The painter is 


includes a fine contemporary 


which proves that before the end of 


art as was conceived any where on the Continent. To- 
wards the purchase of these treasures Mr. Samuel 
Courtauld has made a noble contribution of £40,000, 
and others have made munificent gifts. Of our own 
MiONes the Treasury diverted for our good 100,000 
eines, 

P * 


The Darwin Memorial 

Last week the British Association took ovet 
Dr. Buckston the 
where much of his best thinking and 
House, at Downe, 
Orpington, is to be open to the public and kept partly 
as a Darwin Museum, but there is hope that it may 
Of Charles 
Leonard 


from the 


generous donor. Browne, home of 


Charles Darwin, 


writing was done. Down near 


somehow be made useful for research workers. 
Darwin's array of distinguished sons, Major 
Darwin remains to preach the eugenics which the family 
has illustrated and illustrates in the third generation. 


* x x * 


The Scottish Universities Election 

The poll of the Scottish Universities was announced on 
It showed no change in the representation in 
were as 


Monday. 
Parliament. 
follows :- 


The figures of the second count 


Mr. John Buchan (Unionist) ic .. 9,959 
Sir George Berry (Unionist) ca -- 9,262 
Mr. D. M. Cowan (Liberal) 6,698 
Dr. J. Kerr (Labour) oe die ss 2a 


The first three are elected, and we are particularly glad 
that Mr. Buchan returns to adorn the House of Commons 


* # * 


Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101, ; on Wednesday week 1013; a year ago, 101}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87}; on 
Wednesday week 873; a year ago 907. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 77} ; on Wednesday week 77 f& 
a year ago 78. 
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The Reparations Report 


F the Governments of Europe and the United States 
are to realize amid their daily distraction and hustle 
what the world may owe to the work of the Committee 
of Experts, they should recall a little past history. If 
they can feel again the continuous anxiety of the last 
ten years, only varied by apparently desperate crises, 
there will be no hesitation in leaping forward to accept 
the Committee’s Report with open arms, and publicly 
adopting it, as soon as may be. At the Peace Conference 
Germany was in the dock for the crimes of her former 
rulers. There seemed to be nothing else possible but to 
pronounce the severest possible sentence : serious people 
saw that it might have to be reduced, but it would be 
fatal to pronounce one which anybody could want to 
increase later on. One result was that it was impossible 
then to fix the total of money payments. Really they 
were to be all that the Allies could get, for plainly their 
losses could never be repaid. We can pass by the further 
irony of the implication that the harder Germany worked 
and the better she behaved the more she would have to 
pay. For ten years that total has been uncertain. Was 
ever such a state of things known in criminal or inter- 
national law? We stand amazed at any German 
Governments keeping their country in order, or keeping 
their own place for a month under such conditions. 

Then let Governments recall with a wholesome shudder 
the descent of the old mark with increasing momentum 
to the point of annihilation. The chances of any more 
Reparations at all looked desperate. Hope returned with 
the Dawes Committee. The German Government 
somehow saved their country from refusing to save 
themselves and Europe in face of a temptation to die 
like Samson. The Dawes experiment succeeded. Pro- 
bably no one has watched its success with more wonder 
than its bold authors. General Dawes, whom we are 
welcoming here this week, Mr. Young, Sir Josiah Stamp 
and the rest of the Committee earned the gratitude of 
Europe, which had respite. But still the German debt 
was not fixed; it was plain that when Europe got its 
breath again the struggle for a fina! settlement must be 
renewed. Even if the collection of German payments 
did not break down, the problem of transferring them to 
the creditors would become more and more difficult 
as Germany’s ability to borrow abroad declined. Hence 
the Committee whose labours are just over. In the 
face of every conceivable difficulty it has earned the 
world’s thanks by clinging to its grim determination to 
achieve its object and to produce this unanimous report. 

The total liabilities are fixed and neatly tabulated, 
year by year, until 1988. We will leave the collection 
of the dues after half a century to our grandchildren 
with complete sang-froid and unruffled complacency, 
and we trust that Germany, who now acknowledges 
the liabilities, can look ahead down the generations 
with a similar, if sadder, calm. What has been secured 
now is ample for us to accept thankfully. That is a 
decent prospect of stability upon agreed terms, of relative 
security and certainty for a number of years, until, in 
fact, the world recognizes that it is time for the League 
of Nations, or a New Committee, to reconsider the terms, 
and possibly to revise them. 

Now let us dispose of the complaints that arise against 
the Committee, petty though they are, when set side 
by side with the general settlement. It is true that 
Great Britain can be shown to have suffered some dis- 
appointment. If Mr. Snowden and others say “ As 
usual, of course, we give up something and the Latin 
races give up nothing,” well, let them say! We are 
content to lose some cash to gein the stability in which 


we shall make real progress. We accept the assurances 
which we have received, that the Conference would have 
broken down if the British delegates had not accepted 
the alterations of the percentages fixed at Spa nine \ cars 
ago. Great Britain will get now a little more Reparations 
money, but in the future rather less. As against any loss 
she is now practically guaranteed her payments of debt 
to the United States. The “ Balfour Note ” is vindicated, 
and any hopes we set upon that Note six years ago are 
realized. Let us emphasize here an intangible result, 
which we believe to promise great advantages. This 
is the first time that the inevitable economic connexion 
between Reparations and international debts has been 
publicly recognized, and the part that the United States 
has taken voluntarily (if unofficially), or has allowed to 
be thrust upon her in the last four months, involves a 
change which Mr. Hoover will not, we believe, ignore. 
Americans will henceforth see more clearly the facts which 
they now face more frankly. 

Another charge brought against the Committec is 
that they exceeded their terms of reference by touching 
upon the matter of repartition among the creditors. 
On this charge we find them technically guilty of the 
trespass, but in circumstances that justified the mis- 
demeanour. If repartition (our readers must forgive our 
adoption of this useful French word) was necessary to 
the whole scheme, does anybody wish that it had bccn 
left to an unedifying struggle of Governments ? Docs 
any Briton think that his country would have come 
off better? We are saved a good deal by this action of 
the Committee, and we accept their benevolently auto- 
cratic insistence that their Report must be taken as an 
indivisible whole. The Committee resisted all pressure 
to trespass in the political field of the Occupied Territory, 
but we hope there is solid ground for the prevalent fec!ing 
that they proposed September Ist as the date for the 
inauguration of their plan because they had reason 
to expect the evacuation of the Rhineland this autwuin. 
Great Britain will be thankful to get her little Army of 
the Rhine home again, and we look earnestly for more 
explicit statements than we have yet seen that France 
will fall in with the general desire. 

For ten years vast and intricate financial problems 
and transactions have been the sport of politics and 
politicians. Now the worst of all will be dealt with 
by proper financial methods. The International Bank will 
treat it as a commercial matter, and will rigidly, we trust, 
follow one of the first duties of a Bank, namely, to resist 
all political pressure. The payment of Reparations 
and the transfer of payments will become a commercial 
process carried out on the principles of sound banking, 
unswayed by considerations of the benefits to be gained 
by one country or another. 

We cannot believe that any of the weary creditor 
nations will fail to see thankfully the advantages of 
accepting the Report. As for the United States, it is 
plain that Mr. Young has had the good will of the State 
Department behind him throughout, quite apart from 
his authorization to disregard in the calculations certain 
sums which the States could claim from Germany. ‘That 
is enough to give us confidence. Germany remains. 
Amid the stupendous labours of all Herr Schacht must 
have had the hardest part. His and his Government's 
task will be unfinished until they have persuaded their 
people to believe that no better bargain could be struck 
on their behalf. One virtue at least cannot be denied 
to some of the rulers of the Reich since the War. They 
do meet their own people and face unpopularity 
heroically. 
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The Real Cleavage 


NV R. RAMSAY MACDONALD’'S Cabinet has had a 
good Press. The only 
far as we can see, are the French Nationalists, with 
“ Pertinax ”’ at the head, who sce the claim of French 
military hegemony fading away into the clear light of 
a real League of Nations. And the reason why the 
new Government has been hailed with something like 
acclamation—there has not even been a repetition of 
the ephemeral City scare of 1924 
The Ministers are, without exception, stalwarts of the 
Labour movement who put constructive work 
for social welfare, whether of the nation or of the inter- 


dissentient voices, so 


is crystal-clear. 
Ss slid 


national community, before allegiance to party shib- 
boleths or obsolete traditions. We like especially the 
shaping of the Ministry of Employment—who knows 
whether the use of the positive term is not half the 
battle ?—which, after the manner of the War Cabinet, 
ever-increasing 


will ensure the co-ordination of the 


activities of the modern government in point of social 


e 
services. The Prime Minister has been chided by some 
people for including no representative of Labour's Left 
Wing—not even Mr. Wheatley, whose ability if not his 
judgment, few will question. We consider that this 
decision to brave the storm of the extremists is a most 
statesmanlike act. It shows that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
is in earnest in his appeal for a stable government, and, 
just as he refused to be governed by the party caucus 
in the choice of his Ministers, so, we are convinced, he 
will not flinch before the Thunder on the Left which 
He has learnt the 


lesson of 1924-25, and he intends to give no handle to 


such a decision is bound to evoke. 


the irresponsible, out-of-date Conservatives (and Liberals) 
who see Socialist bogies behind every door to progress. 

But this is no less the lesson of the 1929 election. 
Anyone with ears to hear must recognize that the party 
which won the election was the Labour party, not the 
Socialist. (We know that the party cherishes the dual 
epithet, but we are not speaking now in terms of labels.) 
On the one hand the * workers,’ at least in the industrial 
districts, voted solidly for “their own people,” and 
were not interested in any high-falutin Socialist dogma. 
The large section of progressive voters, on the other 
hand, made their choice, not because they had any faith 
in the power of Socialism—or any other ism, for that 
matter—to achieve the desired ends, but because they 
saw no sense in emulating Mrs. Partington, and in the 
present state of the Liberal Party no other course seemed 
to them to offer a prospect of stable government and sure 
progress. 

Because it has signified its readiness to support Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s Government, the Spectator has 
been accused by one correspondent of turning Socialist. 
We deny the soft impeachment, not because the label 
has any terrors for us—it is perhaps our most proud 
tradition that we have at various times in our history 
been so difficult to label—but because to our mind the 
fundamental issue in this country, and indeed in the 
world, to-day is grossly misrepresented as a conflict of 
Socialism and anti-Socialism. Time was when it was 
perhaps necessary for those who saw the urgent necessity 
for the social reforms which lubricate the wheels of our 
democratic civilization to tie on the Socialist label. 
But in this sense, indeed, “ we are all Socialists now.” 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature of recent years is 
the way in which Conservative Governments have been 
forced along the road of democracy and progress. It 
would almost seem that the Zeitgeist took a malign 
pleasure in arranging that Home Rule should be conceded 


to Ireland after the fierce thirty years’ war by Conserva- 
tive Ministers; or that pensions should be extended 
and the net of the franchise spread wider under Mr. 
Baldwin—for all the Conservative opposition to the 
whole theory of maintenance and the popular vote. 
We agree entirely with Mrs. Corbett Ashby, who writes 
in the Manchester Guardian : 


* The electorate as a whole is interested only in one broad line 
of political cleavage—that is to say, between the more and the 
less progressive points of view.” 

We welcome, too, unreservedly, a letter from the veteran 


Unionist, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, in the Times of June 6th. 
Making due allowances for party pugilistics, he 
sizes the degree of common agreement, and says “ putting 
extremists (Die-hards, Protectionists and Free 
Traders, Socialists and Individualists) it was on most 
subjects a question of degree and pace rather than of 
principle.” We earnestly hope that his plea for co- 
operation in Government will not go unheeded, and we 
too would like to see greater independence in Parliament 
and less drill by Whips, as if men were no better 
than “sheep or goats which nourish a blind life within 
the soul.” In short, let us hear no more of the nonsense 
about a united Imperial Party to meet the Socialist 
challenge, and let us call a halt to the practice of rigid 
party dictatorship. 

It seems clear that in the present state of the 
Partics minority Government can work perfectly 
well, provided only that Mr, Ramsay MacDonald insists 
on a reasonable and common-sense attitude to the Liberal 
rump. To begin with, he should certainly not refuse the 
Commission of Inquiry on the question of Electoral Reform, 
although for our part we do not see that any system of 
Proportional Representation will make a ha’porth of 
difference to the position in Parliament. Whatever may 
he the professional view with regard tothe latest eminent 
Labour recruit, Mr. W. Jowitt, his constituents know that 
his ideas and aspirations have always shown a considerable 
affinity with those of the Labour Party, and the country 
knows him to have long been a personal friend of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. No doubt it is bad luck on the 
stalwart fifty-seven at the present juncture, but we are 
confident that the real cleavage in our political life will soon 
be recognized by all. And this means that the majority of 
Liberals, certainly, will range themselves on the side of 
We shall then have the two genuine Parties, 
the Progressive (which will no doubt for some time 
retain the badge of Labour), strong in the strength of 
iree Trade because of its up-to-date conception of the 
organized world community, and for the same reason 
ready to pledge this country to a permanent system of 
arbitration for inter-State disputes; the Conservative 
in the strict sense (including, no doubt, some of the present 
Labour-Socialist party) which would be bitten by the 
microbes of Protection and a_ short-sighted 
policy as against the League. As Conservatives, more- 
over, they may obstruct the “rationalization” of 
industry and will be shy of financial experiments. But 
at least, leaving on one side the small minority of fanatical 
theorists and sentimental busybodies, we shall once 
more be back at the two-Party system which responds 
truly enough to the intimate needs of the national 
psychology. Is this a distorted vision of the next few 
decades? At any rate the more intelligent Socialist 
leaders are now facing up to the problem of guaranteeing 
production and stickling for public control rather than 
public ownership, and we can see very little difference 
between the new economic Socialism and the stabilized 
and regulated Capitalism, which is the order of the day, 
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Modern Languages at Oxford 


FPNHE casual and neglectful attitude of this country to 
the study of living foreign languages is a never- 
failing theme for the public speaker to-day. On Thursday, 
June 6th, Mr. Francis Gocdenough, in his capacity as 
Chairman of the Government Committee on Education 
for Salesmanship, announced that arrangements were 
being made with the Board of Educaticn “ for an investi- 
gation of the teaching of mcdern languages in Great 
Britain and the ccmparison of our educational facilities 
with these provided in other countries.” He referred, of 
course, to the insular methods and manners of our business 
men, and Le reinforced the recent appeal by the Prince of 
Wales for an effective prosecution of the idea, “ sell 
British gocds.” How could this be done, however, he 
said, as long as there are export firms who conduct cor- 
respondence with foreign customers in English, quoting 
invariably English currency and sending out catalogues 
with prices and quantities indicated only in English terms ? 
While we should certainly encourage the learning of 
foreign tongues to promote British salesmanship, we feel 
impelled to enter a caveat. There is a far more cogent 
and fundamental reason why a training in modern lan- 
guages should to-day be the patrimony of every cultured 
Englishman, a fortiori those—and the number of them is 
daily increasing—who are concerned with public affairs. 
In this era of large economic units and co-operation of 
nations in the interests of all the responsibilities of 
modern citizenship do not and cannot stop at the borders 
of the State. 

It is interesting to look back upon the Report of another 
Committee, that appointed by the Prime Minister in August, 
1916, to enquire into the position of modern languages in 
the educational system of Great Britain. That Report 
set forth very clearly the causes which prevented the 
development and the study of modern languages in the 
Universities (for the present purpose we may limit our- 
selves to Oxford and Cambridge) during the nineteenth 
century. One passage, though it dates by reason of its 
reference to the War, is nevertheless pertinent to the 
present position : 


“The war, has made this people conscious of its ignor- 
ance of foreign countries and their peoples. A democratic 
government requires an instructed people and for the first 
time this people is desirous of instruction. . . . The masses 
and the classes alike were ignorant to the point of public danger. 
Ignorance of the mental attitude and aspirations of the German 
people may not have been the cause of the war; it certainly pre- 
vented due preparation, and hampered our efforts afier the war 
had begun; it still darkens our counsels. Similar ignorance of 
France, greater ignorance of Italy, abysmal ignorance of Russia, 
have impeded the effective prosecution of the war, and will impede 
frie ndly and co-opere! action ofter the wiris over. .« .« 2°? 


Here the ability to speak or to write modern languages is 
placed in its true light, no longer to be regarded as an 
elegant accomplishment nor even as a necessary tool for 
certain journeyman occupations, but as a means to 
understand the life of other nations. In the words of the 
former Regius Professor of Modern History, whose timely 
history of the teaching of modern languages at Oxford* 
has provided the occasion for the present article, writes : 
“ History, literature, economic facts, social conditions, 
ideas, were the things to be studied, and the key to all of 
them was a knowledge of the language.” 

In the days of splendid isolation, in the days when 
an aristocracy of culture made of Parliament a gladia- 
torial combat wherein the weapons were chiefly classical 
tags, our educational leaders could hardly foresee the 
consequences of the supercilious attitude which was 
induced, especially in Oxford, in those who were born 





*Modern Languages at Oxford 1724-1929. By Sir Charles Firth. 
(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


and bred to the classical tradition. Since 1890 the 
number of Honours Schools at Oxford has slowly and 
inexorably increascd—that of Modern Languages was 
finally established in 1905 after a struggle lasting some 
hundred and eighty years, and in each case the main 
argument of the opposition has been “ that the study of 
Greek and Latin literature would seriously suffer.” We 
do not say that this increase of Honours Schools is an 
unmixed blessing, but we do say most emphatically that 
the cultural value of a study of modern languages which 
is as thorough and as well organized as the study of Greck 
and Latin languages has been proved time and time 
again; nay more, that that wider and greater patriotism, 
synonymous with service, which most of us have learned 
to-day demands a first-hand knowledge of the living 
dynamics of European—or, as the case may be, Colonial 
— affairs. 

The first attempt to introduce modern languages at 
Oxford had, as it happens, a political background. In 
the early eighteenth century Great Britain and France 
were contending for supremacy in Europe—and later in 
America, and Edmund Gibson, the Bishop of London 
who appointed the first modern language teachers, 
emphasized that— 

“the two Universities were intended for a nursery of learned 
and able men, not only for the service of the Church but also of the 
State; and the service of the State by reason of continual corré 
pondence with foreign Courts and Agencies therein, requiring in 
a peculiar manner the knowledge of the modern or living 
languages. . . .” 


This early experiment failed because there was not yet 
any organized Civil Service, and Gibbon’s complaint 
when he found himself at Lausanne unable to converse 
with his fellow-creatures because of this lacuna in his 
education was entirely justified. It was not until the 
forties of the last century that the Taylor Institution 
was built, mainly out of income (about £2,600 a year) 
derived from money bequeathed for the purpose and 
set aside in a Trust Fund, the property of the University. 
A number of Curators were appointed and they were to 
be responsible for the administration of the Taylor 
Institution, with a right to build an extension if and 
when circumstances should make it necessary. It so 
happened that a Department of Fine Arts grew up in 
Oxford at about the same time and the money left by 
a certain Dr. Randolph, Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, 
was supplemented by the University and then put 
together with the Taylor Bequest to erect the Palladian 
building at the corner of Beaumont Street and St. Giles, 
which includes the Modern Languages Institution and 
the University Galleries. Later in the century it was 
found necessary to transfer the antiquities from the 
old Ashmolean Museum, and the new home of art and 
archaeology was reorganized and renamed the Ashmolean 
Museum. As Sir Charles Firth shows, there was 
perfect agreement before the War between the 
Keeper of the Ashmolean, the late Dr. Hogarth, and the 
Curators of the Taylor Institution, represented by Joseph 
Wright, Professor of Comparative Philology, as to the 
necessity for extension of the Taylor Institution in view 
of the growing interest in modern languages. The only 
stipulation made was that any extension of the Taylorian 
should not interfere with the access to or the lighting 
of the University Galleries or with the contemplated 
extension of the Galleries to the north. We have no 
space here to explain how the Taylor Institution was 
able, by dogged perseverance, to obtain funds for extension 
without touching its capital endowment. The facts are 
simply that four houses in St. Giles adjoining the Institu- 
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tion had been bought in, and in 1927 the moment seemed 
to have come for making the required outlay. Dr. 
Joseph Wright then came forward with an offer of £10,000 
towards the building, and just a year ago (June 20th, 
1928) a decree proposing the acc ptance of Dr. Wright's 
offer was published in the University Gazette. 


ol 


Those 
us who still retain interest in ‘“ University polities ” 
may remember that when Congregation discussed the 
question on October 23rd last, Professor Weight’s 
offer was rejected by 121 votes to 92. That such a 
thing should have happened at all was disgraceful enough 
after all Professor Wright had done for the study of 
inodern languages, and in view of the urgent need to 
get out of the old classical rut. But insult was added 
to the injury by the fact that those who opposed the 
decree put forward a claim on the part of the Ashmolean 
to the property of the neighbouring Institution, (a) on 
the grounds that fhe covered than 
three times the arep of the Taylorian building and that 
“if two Institutios are 
larger has the right “ the space occupied by the smaller ” 
(This is the old diplomacy fi) That 
without alteration would provide the 
Ashmolean with what it most needs at present 
accommodation for library, 


Ashmolean more 


located in a limited area, the 


with a vengeance !) ; 
the Taylorian 
adequate 
staff. 
The Ashmolean’s advocates apparently remain oblivious 
of the 


lecture rooms and 


fact that the Taylorian offers precisely these 


advantages to modern language students. Lecture rooms 
and research facilities in the same building are not to 
be bartered away in exchange for a hypothetical new site 
and just for the benefit of the latest comer to the Ash- 
molean, he Department of Antiquities, which requires room 
for the steady influx of fresh curiosities from Mesopotamia, 

Thus, under the guise of the Department of Antiquities, 
the classical ** die-hards ~ of Oxford have delivered their 
final onslaught. As yet, however, they have not been 
able to find the 
crecting a new Taylor Institution, nor 
to the purpose—have they persuaded the champions of 
Modern Languages at Oxford that they ought to expro- 
priate themselves and impair the position which they 
have built up at such tremendous cost for the sake of 
relics of the extinct 
Wright's offer still stands, and we may hope that in the 
new academic year the common sense and decency of 
those in Oxford who realize that 
twentieth century will prevail and that there will be a 


either a site or necessary money for 


which is more 


civilizations of the East. Professor 


we are living in the 


decisive majority in favour of accepting Professor Wright's 
generous gift, which will put an end to this dismal renewal 
of the * Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes.” We 
with pleasure that Congregation on Tuesday 
accepted “ with gratitude” a further offer of £10,000 
from the Delegacy of Local Examinations for the benefit 
of the Taylor Institution, 


note 


In Defence of the Faith 
Epilogue 


| AST week we brought to an end our first series of 
4 “In Defence of the Faith.” — This 
experimental effort to establish direct contact between 


articles, 


the readers of the Spectator and some of the best scholars 
who are now dealing with the problems of historical 
Christianity has met with much success. A widespread 
interest has been manifested in the series ; an interest we 
are glad to recognize as mainly grateful and sympathetic, 
though here and there the vinegar of criticism has given 
value to the oil of approbation. Many suggestions for 
future articles have reached us ; and even the reproaches 
of those whose special school of thought has not yet been 
represented witness to the importance which was felt to 
In view of the vital 
discussions which, will take place at Lambeth next year, 


attach to the series as a whole. 


we have, therefore, planned for the early autumn six 
articles on Reunion from various points of view. These, 
we hope, will be followed by a series dealing alternatively 
with some of the great problems of life from the standpoint 
of Christian thought, and with the true meaning and value 
of religious practices. 

Even in a series which has lasted for close upon four 
months, it has been only possible to touch upon a few of 
the many problems and special interests of contemporary 
religion. Yet the survey has extended from the witness 
of philosophy to that of history and science, has touched 
the fringes of mysticism, and has included accounts of the 
special devotional spirit of the great churches of the West 
and East. The aim throughout aflirmative. 
Reasons for discrediting or remaking traditional religion, 


has been 


and intelligent guesses about the ultimate mysteries of 
life, are constantly being offered to us in the Press; but 
we have preferred rather to ask those who are sure of 
their ground, and whose beliefs are continuous with the 
great tradition of historical Christianity, to tell us the 
nature of their certitude. If more than one writer has his 
own idea of the “ characteristic message ”’ of his faith—if 
Dr. Barry finds it in a certain other-worldly accent, and 


Canon Quick in “the potential holiness of common 
things *’—this only emphasizes once more the rich content 
And though the 


which most of the writers have stated their position may 


of its revelation. reasonable terms in 
seem to some readers to lack emotional appeal, we would 
remind them that this very moderation carries its own 
guarantees. Those with Dr. Doolittle’s 
Circus will remember that Sophy, the wise seal, had a 
We were anxious at 


acquainted 


husband whose name was Slushy. 
all costs to keep him out of the ring. 

Looking back upon the series as a whole, it is now 
possible to recognize the unity of spirit which bound 
together these diverse expositions of a single but many- 
truth. The opening phrase of Dr. 
essay at once announced the theme which succeeding 
writers enriched and interpreted in their 
Materialism, said the Archbishop, is acknowledged to be 
completely dead. Yet this 
people confidently assume, that the victory of theism is 
A living faith 
requires something far more vivid, more actual, and more 
costly than that general belief in the * 
reality to which physical science itself is now inclining 


angled Temple's 


owh Way: 


does not mean, as some 


won. anything worth calling a religion— 


spiritual nature of 


us. It requires “the belief that the universe is the 
expression of an active Will” ; and the vigorous applica- 
tion of this belief in the spheres of thought and action. 
With Professor Cock’s article on the elements of a full 
religion, and his definition of religious history as “ the 
history of successive translations in thought, word and 
deed of the great Unseen that we approach with awe and 
tremblingly name God,” we reached the next stage in the 
articulation of faith; and with it the conviction that 
any full and enduring creed needs for its conservation 
some institutional form, Canon Raven, discussing the 
supposed contrast between evolution and revealed religion, 
brought Christian philosophy into relation with natural 
science ; and showed “ experience of communion with the 
eternal” as “ mankind’s supreme achievement.” A 
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series of specialist articles on the various problems 
surrounding Christian doctrine—the nature of Christ, the 
veracity of the Gospel record, the interpretation of its 
“ miraculous ” elements—drove home the extent to which 
faith is concerned with Fact, and can never subsist on any 
mere system of uplifting ideas and devotional experiences, 
As Father D’Arey observed in his beautiful study of 
Catholic devotion, “ doctrine determines practice.” 

In this connexion Dr. F. R. Barry’s essay on Christian 
ethic, which occupies a central place in the series, will be 
found also to possess a central significance. It divides the 
articles mainly concerned with religious statement from 
those dealing with the reaction of religious statement 
upon religious practice—the life of sanctity and what it 
means, the nature of prayer and of sacraments, the 
special characters of the Latin and Greek devotional 
spirit, what the Church is and must be, what the teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount implies in terms of our own 
day. For other reasons, this essay seems to us to have a 
special importance, and to require and repay close atten- 
tion. It asserts, temperately but very strongly, the 
“ transcendent ” character of the Christian faith; the 
fact that it has chiefly to do with the Being of God, and 
not with the behaviour of Man. The voeation of Christ, 
says Dr. Barry, was not to “* provide a programme for 
society,” but to “ show men Ged at the innermost of all 
that life can mean . . . He made the vision of God come 
alive.” It was not a new and revolutionary system of 
ethies, but “ this queer other-worldly faith,” which re- 
endowed civilization, by restoring their true sense of 
direction to men; a doctrine not unlike that which Mr. 
Christopher Dawson expounds in Progress and Religion. 

“The natural,” says Dr. Barry, “always tends to 
become unnatural, unless redeemed by the super- 
natural ” ; and this redemptive process is the real business 
of religion. This paper formed an admirable preparation 
for the Abbé Bremond’s beautiful treatment of the 
philosophy of prayer, with its demonstration of the unity 
of witness to be found in all the great masters of the 
spiritual life, and Canon Quick’s exposition of the 
philosophy of sacraments. For each, from different 
angles, emphasizes this doubleness in man’s experience 
of reality—the fact that religion deals with a world, a 
Being, beyond the natural; a reality which is sought in 
prayer and contemplation, and self-disclosed by means of 
natural things. Both drive home the objectivity of all 
genuine religion ; insisting that it deals, not merely with 
man’s ideals, needs and possibilities, or with a perfection 
still unachieved, but with a real God, a completely self- 
existent Perfect, over against our human and _ natural 
world. Thus the humblest prayer, as M. Bremond points 
out, has the same essential character as the most sublime 
act of contemplation. In each, the spirit of man acknow- 
ledges and seeks communion with the living Spirit of 
Spirits—God. 

And even though, as Canon Woods contends, the result 
of this communion as seen in human life ought to be 
a reorganization of that life, based on the “ magnificent 
common sense” of the Sermon on the Mount; still, the 
general drift of our contributors’ arguments suggests 
that such ethical teaching and practice should not be 
regarded as primary data of religion, but rather as the 
derived result of truthful and realistic teaching about 
God. The delightful phrase found by the Abbé Bremond 
in Jeremy Taylor, “ a piece of duty conjoined to a piece 
of mystery,” might serve to define the twofold life of 
faith as—-each from their special point of view—the 
majority of our contributors understand it. That, as 
Professor Taylor insists, is “ why it is no mark of wisdom 
or modesty to join lightly in the too popular disparage 
ment of creeds and theologians.” If the Spectator has 


done something to check this tendency, and promote a 
better understanding of the close relation between an 
enlightened and living faith, and a faithful and light- 
giving life, we are well content. 


[Previous articles in this series have been: ** Philosophy 
and Religion,” by the Archbishop of York, “The Elements 
of Religion,’ by Professor Albert A. Cock, of University 
College, Southampton, ** Evolution and Revealed Religion,” by 
Dr. Charles E. Raven, ** The Nature of Christ,’ by Dr. Alfred 
Garvie, Principal of New College, Hampstead, and Hackney 
College, ** The Gospels as Historical Documents,’ by Professor 
C. H. Turner, “ The Miraculous Elements in the Gospels,’ 
by Dr. Gordon Selwyn, “The Ethie of Christianity,’ by 
Dr. F. R. Barry, “ The Witness of the Saints,’ by Evelyn 
Underhill, * The Philosophy of Prayer,” by the Abbé Bremond 
D.Litt., Member of the French Academy, * The Meaning of 
Sacraments,” by Canon Oliver Quick, of Carlisle, * The Spirit of 
Catholic Devotion,” by the Rev. Martin D’ Arcy, * The Spirit 
of Orthodox (Eastern) Devotion—I, and 11.,” by Professor 
N. Arseniev, * What is the Catholic Church?” by the Dean of 
Winchester, ** The Sermon on the Mount in 1929,° by Canon 
E. S. Woods, and * The Substance of Faith,” by Professc: 
A. E. Taylor.| 


. . 
The United States Nationa! 
Origins Bill 
Q* of the major issues that will have to be faced 

- by Congress during the present special session is 
the proposed National Origins Bill. Up to 1924 the United 
States had not become vitally concerned over the immigra- 
tion issue. It is true that there was an Immigration Act in 
force, but it allowed some three hundred and fifty thousand 
people to enter America annually as immigrants, and the 
American people was satisfied with it. But in the years 
just preceding 1924 public opinion in America had 
undergone two marked changes. There was first of all 
a reaction against the doctrine that a country should 
open its docrs wide to any stranger. America was a 
free country— certainly—but the interests of American 
citizens were its first consideration. If the immigrants 
were going to do any harm to American citizens they 
must not be allowed in. Once they got in, they might 
acquire all the benefits of a free country, but America’s 
gift of freedom, “the priceless gift of American citizen- 
ship,” did not extend beyond her borders. 

Internationalism was in fact replaced by a very streng 
nationalism. 

The question then arose, did immigrants do any 
harm to the people already in America? And here it 
is that the second change in America occurred. She 
became suddenly desperately afraid of immigrants. She 
woke up to the fact that they were pouring in unchecked, 
and that very soon the original Anglo-Saxon stock on 
which she prided herself would form but 2 small per- 
centage of her total population. To preserve that stock 
became the most important duty of the nation. Groups 
were formed solely to encourage the preservation of the 
original stock of America, and bodies which had previously 
not concerned themselves much with the question now 
made it the principal plank in their platforms. ‘ The 
country will be ruined if the Bill is not passed ~—* It 
will be split up into various small countries like Europe ’ 

“It will be governed by foreigners,” were some of the 
battle cries. 

And so the Immigration Act of 1924, limiting the 
number of immigrants in one year to one hundred and 
sixty-four thousand six hundred and sixty-seven, was 
passed. The quota was for the present to be based on 
the number of people living in America in 1890 who had 
been born in each foreign country. Thus, to Germany, 
whose greatest period of immigration had been during 
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the thirty odd years preceding 1890, was allotted by far 
the biggest quota, since there were more German born 
citizens in America in that year than any other foreign 
born Americans. Next to Germany came Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland (34,007), while the Irish Free 
State had practically as large a quota (28,567). No 
other country had more than one sixth of the British 
quota. 

The year 1890 was obviously purely arbitrary, and 
could not be taken as a permanent basis. It was sug- 
gested by some people, especially the Italians and other 
Southern European States, that the year 1920 would 
be a good year. This year would give Italy the largest 
quota of any country (32,525) and Poland and 
would have very nearly as big quotas as Great 
and Germany. The futility 


year as a basis for determining what quota cach country 


Russia 
sritain 
of taking any individual 
If there was a sudden 
influx of Armenians just before 1930, and that year 
should be taken as the basis, the Armenian quota would 


shall have is at once apparent. 


be bigger than any other. However, no doubt the whole 


weight of Italian opinion will be exerted to get the 1920 
basis established. 

But in the 1924 Act it had been arranged that a 
committee was to work out a system of quotas based 


on National Origins. 


as a basis the 


Instead of one year being taken 
period from 1790 to 1920 was to 
If 45 per cent. of the population of the 
United States to-day is of British origin, the new British 
quota will be 45 per cent. of the total number of immi- 
grants admitted into the United States annually. That 
total will be reduced from 164,667 to 153.658, but the 
actual reduction is not so important as the principle 
that origins or ancestry and not birth shall be the deter- 
mining factor. 


W hole 


be considered. 


The committee appointed has worked 
out its figures, but the Act has been twice postponed 
On the first of July, however, it is due to come into 
operation automatically, unless Congress further defers 
it. It is reported that the Germans (who get only 
21,908° instead of 51 under the old Act) voted for 
Mr. Hoover on the understanding that he would oppose 
the National 
that he may experience some trouble from the German 


0,7 


of 


Origins Bill, so that it is just possible 
population of America. But this is all rather hypo- 
thetical. There are some people here, however, including 
one of the members of Mr. Hoover's Cabinet, who con- 
sider that the Bill may be indefinitely postponed. 

There is just onc more important point about the Act. 
It docs not apply in any way to the Japanese or Chinese, 
whose position will be the same as before if the Act is 
passed. Only white and African races are included in 
it, and whether it becomes the law of the land or 
the United States will still the 
question of Japanese immigration. 

Washington, D.C. 


not 


have to face eternal 


JouN DUGvaLer. 


The New Europe: Czechoslovakia’ 
YWZECHOSLOV AKLIA, which inherited over two thirds 
of the industry, but only one third of the popula- 
tion of the old Dual Monarchy, was bound from the 
lirst to occupy an important place among exporting 
countries if she was to survive at all, or in anything 
like her proper condition of development. This position 
she has won for herself, and her achievement is not less 
remarkable in that her principal industries have had to 
work in competition with those of old established exporting 
countries, and have, nevertheless, held their own, and in 
some cases something more than their own. 





*The Economic Situation in Czechoslovakia as at March, 1929, 
H. Kershaw, O.B.E. 


(H.M, Stationery Office, 1s, 6d.) 


The report of the British Commercial Secretary in 
Prague, just issued, affords an the 


position now reached, and it is an eminently satisfactory 


occasion to survey 


one, so far as the country itself is concerned, though 
less so as regards the share taken by this country in 
trade with Czechoslovakia. At 


depressed of Czechoslovak industries are 


, 
present even the most 


working up 
to at least 60 per cent. of capacity, while many are above 


normal. In cotton Czechosiovakia is the largest exporter 

She is the largest 
exporter of boots and shoes in the world, and has beaten 
Great Britain in the last two vears in this field. Her 
glass industry is continuing to expand, though working 
the expense of 
exports, it) spite of the 
Churchill’s last Budget, have 


last Her 


industry is rapidly catching up to home demands, and 


of yarns after the United Kingdom. 


on a diminishing margin of 
older Her 


blow dealt them by 


profit, at 
countries. sugar 
Mr. 
actually increased during the 


season. motor 


is beginning to think of exports. Her exports of porcelain, 


porcelain, 


especially of insulating are continuing to 
expand, again in spite of the duty imposed in Great 
Britain, one of the principal markets. The engineering 
trades are working full time, and Czechoslovak works 
have recently concluded agreements abroad, in Poland, 
the Balkans, and Russia, which promise well for the 
future. Experts in the sugar industry have been invited 
to lay the foundations of a sugar industry in Persia. 
Bridges are being built by Czechoslovak works in China 
The Key ptians are taking rolling stock 
them, South Africa udin 


axles and spares, Portsmouth rudders and frames. 


and in Russia. 


and locomotives from rails, 
Turning to public finance, the situation is not less 
The Czechoslovak 
stable, in fact, since 1923. The last four budgets have 
surplus. A loan of $25,000,000 the 
United States has been paid off within the last: vear 


satisfactory. crown (Ke) has been 


shown a from 


by means of an internal loan at 5 per cent. There has 
borrowing abroad either for State or 
410,000 


been no recent 


municipal purposes. Unemployment is under 
in a country of 14,000,000. 

Nor has this state the 
expense of public works, in fact, supplies for these are 
e fields for British industry. 
the report, the electrification 


of affairs been achieved at 
one of the most promising 
Though not mentioned in 
scheme, covering the whole country on the familiar grid 
conception, is already far advanced, and the proposals 
of the Minister of Public Works for work on the water- 
To 


descend to smaller matters, efficient drainage has been 


wavs bids fair to rival those even of the Germans. 


introduced in most of the larger towns, and the system 
of refuse removal in the capital must be the envy and 
admiration of any visitor from London, Patriotism ts 
its best, in the determination to 
Its 


efficacy in working for peace is to be seen in the fact that 


here seen working al 
acknowledge no master in the arts of civilization. 


all the minority parties are now co-operating with the 
Government, and that the union of the German indus- 
trialists has recently been amalgamated, with its own 
full consent, with the Czechoslovak union. 
Czechoslovak imports are in the neighbourhood of 
£120,000,000. Of these only about £5,000,000 worth 
come from Great Britain, and it must be reluctantly 
confessed that the reason why they are not more is that 
usually given for the loss of British markets. In one 
case, where a Czechoslovak importer worked with British, 
German and American firms, he was known to say that 


his German principals visited him once in three months, 
the Americans three times a year, and the British, whom 
he had represented for three years, had not met him at all. 
this is 


Unfortunately not an isolated case. German 
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manufacturers of tools are willing to lend sets of tools, 
not only to their agents, but to the firms who propose to 
buy, on trial, in cases where the British will not do so. 
When a British manufacturer or his representative does 
visit the country it is ten to one that he does not speak a 
word of either of the local languages, and expects the 
prospective agent either to talk and correspond in Eng- 
lish, or to supply an interpreter. Nor are they liberal in 
their terms. To get goods from England, one is told, is 
“wirklich eine Kunst.” With so much smoke there 
cannot but be some fire. 

There is in Czechoslovakia the greatest good will 
towards Great Britain, and an admiration of and demand 
for things English. The manufacturer does not respond. 
To take only one instance, it is greatly resented that 
British manufacturers of tweeds so often give the agency 
to a Viennese firm, instead of to one in Prague. One 
could go on with such instances for ever. The point is 
that other nations are so much quicker to seize their 
opportunities. American motor manufacturers are willing 
to meet their agent over finance—i.e., they are 
willing to assist him in giving credit, as he must do, to his 
customers. The Germans have men going round the 
villages selling the motor buses for which there is such a 
field in a country poor in railways. They share adver- 
tising costs with their agents. Everything possible is 
done to capture the growing market. How long must it 
be said that we are content to be behind them ? 


The Cambridge Festival Theatre 


M* TERENCE GRAY believed that modern stage 
production began with the development of elec- 
tricity, and he shared this belief with Mr. Harold Ridge, 
the author of a valuable manual on stage lighting. To- 
gether they founded the Festival Theatre, and installed 
an electric plant which had the reputation of being the 
most “ modern ” ever used in England for stage purposes. 
A battery of Schwabe lamps over the stage, a row of are- 
lamps under the stage, a dimming apparatus, and a 
switchboard of thirty-three control switches and one 
black-out all go to the making of the Festival electrical 
equipment. The outlay extended to nearly a thousand 
pounds, but it was a good investment because the lighting 
has not only had to do service for scenery but also has 
often compensated for a lack of good acting. 

Scenery, ordinarily so called, has been abolished, and 
in its place are the cyclorama and the podium. The 
eyclorama is a white curved background to the stage 
which may be lit to any desired colour, and shadows, 
magnified in projection, may be cast upon it. The 
podium is an arrangement of painted wooden cubes or 
“ rectangular units,” built up on platforms to any design 
the producer wishes. The stage is reached from the 
auditorium by steps, and further steps may be erected 
on the stage, thus making possible the use of “ multiple 
levels.” The characters of the play mount or descend 
according as circumstance is going well or ill with them. 
This is one aspect of the symbolical method of production. 
A successful use of it was in the production of the Oedipus 
Rex of Sophocles. At the beginning Oedipus stood upon 
the topmost step, but as the action progressed, he 
descended lower while Creon was seen to mount. 

The attempt to strip a play of everything inessential, 
leaving only what has a dramatic or symbolical signifi- 
cance, is called the presentational method. Being expe- 
rimental, it is entitled to forgiveness for any puerility, 
as, for instance, in The Adding Machine when the murderer 
was picked out by a blood-red spotlight, and in 4s You 
Like It when the morality of it was emphasized by an 
entirely black-and-white setting. 


Shakespeare was considered fair game for presentational 
methods. Mr. Gray himself produced three Shakespeare 
plays, and he recognizes that they best represent the 
ideals of the Festival. ‘“ There are domestic reasons fv, 
this,” he writes, “ one of them being that these produc- 
tions are exclusively in the hands of the Festival Theatre 
staff, whereas in many other productions produccrs 
from outside are invited to express their own ideas with, 
relative independence.” 

One thing was in favour of a Shakespeare play. With 
there being any idea of an archacological reproduct i 
the Festival stage was a return to the three-dimension:! 
conditions existing in the Elizabethan theatre. No 
attempt, however, was made at determining the realistic 
placing of a scene. Instead, the German theory «| 
‘“ space-stage was applied, “whereby all object 
settings are virtually eliminated, leaving the atmosphc 
entirely in the hands of the players and the electrivia 

In Richard IIT., movement, gesture, costume «a! 
setting were made independent means of expressing U 
significance of the play. Naturalistic gesture and | 
necessary properties were abolished. In As You Like [1 


costume was non-period and was made up wholly 
black and white. In the wrestling match the two antago- 
nists never came to grips but feinted round each other, 
Orlando finally making pretence to overthrow Charles, 
who fell to the ground much as one would fall in a slo 
motion film. This was difficult to reconcile with 
previous scene where Orlando seized his brother by t!. 
throat, and that most realistically. 

In Romeo and Juliet the apothecary went the way o! 
all properties which serve only to clobber up the stage. 
Romeo made a great cffort to help the spectators imagin: 
the apothecary to be there. On the other hand, in the 
printed account of the production, we were asked to 
eschew the attempt at make-believe which the relist 
stage demands, and to accept the fact that actors are on! 
actors and a stage is only a stage, part of the same building 
as that in which we ourselves are seated. The chief ain: 
of the presentational method is to create an illusion «1 
atmosphere rather than an illusion of reality. 

Shakespeare submitted to the new method, but al! 
plays do not submit so easily. Therefore, with tl. 
exception of some realistic productions by an outsic: 
producer such as Mr. Frank Birch, it is expressionist 
plays which have been in demand. The expressionis 
technique “ aims at emphasizing essentials and eliminating 
inessentials at the expense of concern with actuality in 
representing the details of life.” But there is no great 
selection of plays, even among the work of Kaiser aid 
Toller, and unless the play is written on presentatiouu! 
lines, a method of production so stylized is liable tu 
become mere sensation. The Festival believes that 
dramatists will write more and more for this method 
only. It should be for Cambridge to produce t! 
playwright. 

The Festival exists to promote the artistic life o! 
Cambridge, but the best part of its work was done in thc 
first year of its existence. The first production, 7h 
Oresteia, in which the actors were all masked, was received 
enthusiastically. Also with the publication of a magazine 
programme every attempt was made to encourage a 
criticism dramatically well-informed. 

Interest, however, turned to habit. Festival techni; 
became like a puzzle which, once solved, has no novelty. 
A good standard of acting was not maintained. It is the 
common lot of repertory theatres to be sketchy upon 
first nights, but the Festival authorities have tried to 
overcome this. On Monday nights free refreshments 
were offered, and subsequently all seats were charged a 
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uniform price. A Festival grill-room has been opened, 
and this by being vulgarly advertised lowered the repute 
of the theatre and attracted an audience from which the 
Festival company received artistically a scant encourage- 
ment. Also the more the Festival became part of the life 
of Cambridge, the more did the constant asseveration of 
artistic integrity take upon it a tone of decadence. 

The theatre now comes to the end of a phase. It is 
being handed over to the management of Mr. Anmer 
Hall, and this will give a new vitality to a work which 
has become inevitably jaded. Cambridge cannot do 
without the Festival, and all credit goes to Mr. Gray for 
having made this apparent. The generation of under- 
graduates who inauguration will 
gone down, and a change of management at this time 
is good policy. Mr. Anmer Hall is getting together his 
own company, and judging by his production of The 
Doll’s House at the Kingsway during the Ibsen centenary, 
he is one who lays stress upon good acting. With good 
acting the play will come to the fore rather than the pro- 
Cambridge will again be led to believe that 
and this Mr. Gray has emphatic- 

James THORNTON. 


remember its have 


duction. 
“the play’s the thing,” 
ally said it is not. 


Virgil and the Goats 


| ae many years I have been looking for someone who 

would sympathize with me properly about goats. 
I first became aware of them in a pleasant garden in 
Surrey, where the afternoon was entirely blighted by tea 
made with goats’ milk. Some years later I spent a few 
months with kind friends in the north of England who 
kept a little herd and dispensed their milk to weak or 
ailing babies in the neighbourhood. Babies have extra- 
ordinary powers of resistance, and I am bound to say 
they all throve on it. 

It is diflicult to put into words the venomous loathing 
with which these animals inspired me. On Sundays 
when the gardener was away it was my duty to help my 
hostess to chase and catch the diabolical creatures. They 
had the swiftness of an antelope, a polo pony’s gift of 
turning in their own length, and even though encumbered 
with six feet of trailing chain they could outdistance and 
outwit three grown-ups and the between-maid. When 
you had at last got one into a corner and trodden on its 
chain, preparatory to hauling it in hand over hand, it 
would either jerk away with the strength of an elephant 
and nearly upset you, or, changing its tactics, rush sud- 
denly forward and hit you with its hard forehead, or its 
horns, as the sex might be. 

To drag an unwilling goat across a field is more a job 
for a steam winch than a human being ; and when we had 
pushed and shoved them into their stable, they trod on 
our feet with their hard black hooves, which are so small 
and shiny that you can’t possibly retaliate by treading 
back. If you hit them, their sides were so hard and unre- 
silient that your arm was jarred and shattered to the 
shoulder. If one or two escaped they would lightly run 
up on to the roof of a shed and thence bound on to a high 
garden wall, from which it was impossible to dislodge 
them until they had eaten all the flowers and rock-plants 
that grew in its crevices. And when they had kids, the 
cook, who was a Yorkshirewoman, used to make from 
their first rich milk a local dish, a kind of devil’s brew of 
a blane-mange, called “* beestings *: and I can only say 
of it that beestings was its name and beestings its nature. 

There are so few people who have had this experience 
that I have not had much sympathy, but now I have found 
someone who understands. 

A gentleman called P. Virgilius Maro, who had himself 


lived in the country, has written a poem which has never 
I allude to the first 
It is disguised as a pastoral poem, but its real 


been properly understood till now 
Kclogue. 
purpose is very evident to anyone who shares Virgil's 
hatred of goats, and its proper name should be Virgilius 
in Capellas. 


Tityrus was sitting comfortably under a tree piping 


away, when Meliboeus approached, haggard and worn 
out with goat-driving. He was rather a depressed 


and spineless person—a kind of Belgian refugee—and 
this flock of goats was too much for him. He must 


have had a horrible journey with them from his devas- 
tated area, and why he brought them I can’t think, for he 
was evidently more of a poet than a goat-driver. He knew 
this : * These 
goats make so miserable that I really can’t drive them any 
further “—-was his explanation to Tityrus. And his next 
“hance etiam vir, Tityre, even 
poignant. How often, when struggling with Billy the 
he-goat, did I wildly exclaim, “* Hune (for the hunes 


“En ipse capellas protinus aeger ago.” 


words, duco,” are more 


are even stronger than the hanes) * etiam vir duco.” 

But there was no need for him to fall into such deep 
depression about the she-goat who, having laid her twins, 
the hope of the flock (ah!), on the stony road, pushed 
No 


yvoman, or child: 


them into a thick coppice and there deserted them. 
harm ever comes to any goat, man, 
the devil looks after his own 

Virgil fully realized the appalling misfortune of having 


h 


to drive she-goats, for he explains that the gods, throug 
the medium of (a) a blasted oak, and (6) a crow sitting 
on a hollow tree on the left (and though this line is marked 
as of doubtful authenticity I see no reason to doubt that 
it came from the fullness of his heart), took pains to warn 
Meliboeus of what he was in for. 

Tityvrus, who never really listened to anything Meliboeus 
said, then explained that he had always thought that his 
little town was to Rome as a puppy is to a dog, or a kid 
to its mother. This unlucky reference reminded Meliboeus 
too much of his recent trials, and sooner than think of 
goats he asked Tityrus to tell him why he went to Rome. 
From this point I think they both spoke at 
Virgil couldn’t explain that in poetry, but it is clear that 
neither listened to the other. me 
says Tityrus rather sharply ; 
you interrupted me...” =‘ Tityrus’ stories of Augustus 
were too well known in the neighbourhood, and it was 


once, only 


** Ante leves ergo... , 


‘as I was saying before 


fine fun for him to find a fresh audience. 
Finally Meliboeus seems to have decided to emigrate 
rather than drive goats about any longer. 


Ite meae felix quondam pecus ite capellae. 
Non ego vos posthac. — 
dumosa pendere procul de rupe videbo ; 
- « «. hon me pascente, capellae, 
florentem cytisum et salices carpetis amaras. 
* Go away, goats,” said he; “ you used to get on per- 
fectly well without me. Thank heaven I shan’t ever see 
you climbing on the garden wall again, or eating the 
flowers and seedlings.” 
It was a disappointment to Tityrus, who had hoped to 


tell a great many more stories about Augustus. “* [ie 
tamen hune mecum poteras requiescere noctem ~—* You 


might at least have stopped the night here,” he said, re- 
But Meliboeus knew better; Tityrus had 


proachfully. 
presst copia lactis — 


offered him beestings for supper 
and probably he would have had to milk the goats. 


A. Z 
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Art 


[Frencu Painters OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Lerevre GALLERY.] 


Tue organizers of the exhibition of nineteenth century French 
painters at the Lefevre Gallery, King Street, St. James's, state 
in the introduction to their catalogue that they believe that 
this exhibition marks a unique occasion. Each of the ten 
pictures exhibited is described, and rightly so, as a master- 
piece. Everyone of them has been exhibited all over Europe, 
has been catalogued in the important works on these Masters, 
and may be said to possess the longest of pedigrees. The 
collection was formed by a ‘“* connoisseur of great discrimina- 
tion,’ and forms a harmonious whole. The exhibition con- 
sists of ten pictures, one each by Cézanne, Degas, and Toulouse- 
Lautrec, three by Renoir, and two each by Van Gogh and 
Seurat. Cézanne is represented by a small and very firm still 
life, Les Grosses Pommes, and Degas by a scene behind the 
ballet with two charmingly dressed ballerinas. Van Gogh's 
works are Les Roses, pale and full of luscious greens, and a 
female portrait. La Mousmée. To paint women, gardens and 
sunlight delighted Renoir, and in Dans Les Roses you have all 
three to a superlative degree. But it would be hard to choose 
between this and his Femme Aux Lilas, with the sunlight 
flecked about the head and shoulders of the lady who holds the 
bunch of white and purple lilac. His other picture, La Yole, 
with two ladies in a very yellow boat, is hung in apposition to 
Seurat’s La Baie de Grandcamp, and gives a good opportunity 
of comparing methods. Only six large pictures by Seurat, neo- 
impressionist and creator of * pointillisme,’ are in existence, 
so his Parade is a rarity. This circus scene should be seen by 
all who want to get an insight into this peculiar technique. 
Lautrec is said to have liked ugliness, and the two people in 
A La Mie are certainly no beauties, but there is a truthfulness 
and reality about the work which hits you in the face. It 
should be remembered that the chance of seeing this gem of a 
collection in its entirety may not occur again, so this oppor- 
tunity should not be missed. 
{[Ricuarp Sickert. Tue LeicesreR GALLERIEsS.] 

The retrospective exhibition of drawings and paintings by 
Richard Sickert at the Leicester Galleries is a fairly large 
affair. There are a hundred and eighteen works in all, if we 
include four new etchings which are not in the catalogue, but 
are hung opposite the entrance. The drawings, of which there 
are forty-two, are together in the first room, and throughout 
the exhibition there is no attempt at a chronological order in 
the hanging. There is a plentiful variety among his subjects 
to pick from—-Venice, Dieppe, the old music halls, to mention 
a few. His titles are delightful. The pictures of the old Halls 
must claim an historic interest, quite apart from their artistic 
value, as the Halls he paints, such as the Old Bedford, Gatti’s 
Arches, &c., have disappeared. Among his Venetian pictures 
Palazzo Montecuccoli and The Ghetto, Venice, seem to stand 
cut. Many of the works are in a low tone key, and in this 
respect The Jacobo Bassano, and Derriére S. Remy may be 
mentioned. In The Heart of Bath and Paradise Row, Bath, 
the colour and the tone key are as light as one could wish. 
Eunui, with its truly awful room, expresses the essence of 
boredom, but as regards this picture and its title one cannot 
be too sure which is the cart and which the horse. Maestoso con 
Sentimento attracts, particularly so by reason of the blue 
colour of the dress of the lady playing the piano. From 
among the drawings mention can only be made of The Steamer, 
ink and wash, and La Curolina, a pencil drawing done in 1903. 
Mr. Sickert knows what he wants to do, and goes and does it. 
Nothing turns him aside. Though everything may not be to 
one’s liking in this show, it should, nevertheless, bring home 
to the visitor the unswerving path which Mr. Sickert has 
always followed. 

[Puiuie A. pe LAszi6. Tne Frencu GALLery.] 

At the French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall, Mr. de Laszlé is 
exhibiting thirty-five portraits and studies. Practically all 
his subjects have titles, orders and decorations are as plentiful 
as asparagus in May, and the catalogue reads like a page or 
two out of Debrett. The artist, like many other portrait 
painters, is variable, and while he is never unkind to any of 
his sitters, one feels that he is often inclined to be over-indul- 
gent. It may be that he is too impressed or overawed by the 
importance of those he paints, but in many of his portraits the 
treatment becomes artificial, and characteristics appear to be 
sacrificed to the making of a pretty picture. The simpler he 
becomes, the more pleasing his work. Two of the pleasantest, 
and certainly the most sympathetic, portraits are those of his 
wife and his mother (Nos. 1 and 9). There is a genuine kindli- 
ness about both which makes them at once noticeable, and 
one can feel the artist’s delight in painting them. Another 
simple and sympathetic study is The Right Hon. Viscount 
Haldane. It is a good likeness, painted without hardness. 
The Right Hon. T. M. Healy, on the other hand, though a good 
likeness is rather harsh. In painting Lady Buchanan Jardine 
and Mrs. Paul Bridgeman the artist adopts the style of Gains- 


borough, but in neither case is he very successful. The figures 
stand out in too rigid a manner, and the landscape back- 
ground in the latter is too uncertain to impress. Count 
Stephen Bethlen, with the green ribbon contrasting with the 
general dull tone, is the most successful of his more com- 
plicated portraits. This exhibition we are told marks the 
occasion of the artist's sixtieth birthday. We join in wishing 
him many more years in which to practise and enjoy his art. 


The Theatre 


[* Caprice.” By Sir-Vara. Aparrep BY Puitip MOrLLeER. 
Ar THE St. James's Tuearre. “ Marietre.” By 
Sacua Guirry. Ar His Masesty’s.] 

THERE'S no denying it !— nothing that we do over here can 

equal the supreme competence, the perfect * poise,” of these 

hundred-per-cent. American productions, particularly those 
of the Theatre Guild of New York. 

After Porgy, Mr. Cochran brings us Caprice, which, it is true, 
is of Viennese origin or atmosphere, but is now set to the swilt, 
sharp American rhythm ; so that the place might just as well 
be New York, or perhaps Boston. I presume there are 
philanderersin America. ‘Counsellor,’ or Lawyer, Albert Von 
Echardt was one of them. Chased by women, chasing them, 
consumed by “ heartburn,” consuming bicarbonate of soda, 
he doesn’t quite know what to do about it all. In law suc- 
cessful, in life he is perpetually puzzled, because always in- 
flammable. In these three acts the battle for him takes 
place between the rapturous yet prosy Amalia, who wants 
him to recognize and bring up his and her son, and the 
beautifully controlled and malicious Ilsa, whom he is about to 
marry, because he sees no other way of keeping her, and 
keeping her comparatively quiet. I suppose the earlier love, 
the terribly earnest Amalia, did really want to creep back 
under cover of the boy, as earnest as she and as inflammable 
as his father; but the thing is not made absolutely clear. 
Anyhow, Ilsa thought so, and managed to get them both out, 
boy and mother, by fascinating the boy and disgusting the 
mother. Perhaps our doubts are deliberately prompted ; 
perhaps a certain lack of humour in the performance of 
Amalia by Miss Lily Cahill, who is indeed too earnest and does 
not suggest the double-dealer, may account for a touch of 
tediousness in this part. The rest is hard, bright, cynical, and 
smooth—incomparably ! 

It is also intentionally artificial. One is never moved : one 
never wants to be. It is as though the second Henry James 
the James, say, of The Awkward Age and What Maisie Knew— 
were dramatizing one of his lighter complications. What 
interpreters ke would have found in Mr. Alfred Lunt (the 
philanderer-lawyer), in Mr. Douglass Montgomery (the in- 
flammable boy-idealist). and, above all, in Miss Lynn Fontanne 
as the exquisite Ilsa! They all talk at once, they collide, they 
separate, they float about the stage in a series of concerted but 
seemingly natural poses. We do not believe in them. We do 
not love them. We admire. They are the modern nymphs 
and fauns (young or elderly) of stylish Meredithian attitude. 


The Second Empire is becoming prodigiously popular as a 
theme for playwrights and essayists. Happy time! we think 
as we look back upon the crinolines and the gaiety of a really 
Parisian Paris. And the enigmatic figure of Napoleon IIT. is 
beginning to be as familiar upon the stage as that of his uncle, 
the genuine Emperor. At the moment, in Paris, ** Napoleon 
le Petit,” Kugénie, and the Comtesse de Castiglione decorate 
the stage of the Comédie des Champs-Elysées in a spectacle 
provided by M. Regis Gignoux. A few years ago M. Sacha 
Guitry gave us a fantastic Second Empire sketch in his Revue 
du Printemps. And the third act of Mariette, which is at 
present enchanting audiences in London, has already been 
seen here: that third act which shows the once exquisite, 
now centenarian, Mariette Fleury, so roguishly played by 
Mile. Yvonne Printemps, re-writing the history of her amours 
with the Emperor, while a passably gullible journalist takes 
notes of her inaccuracies. 

That was the original theme—comment on écrit U'histoére. 
It was slender. It was enough for one act. But M. Guitry 
writes so much that he wisely economizes ideas, and this one 
has now been expanded or diluted into four acts, with music 
added. 

First act.—Nothing but a parody of old-fashioned opera 
(at Amiens) with the Prince Louis seen profiled in the stage 
box. Compare Mr. Cochran’s oblique view of Coppélia in 
Wake Up and Dream! Compare, for the travestied music, 
Mr. Holst’s Perfect Fool. Rather too much parody; no 
drama. 

Second act.—The artist's green room. Outline of flirtation 
between Prince and Mariette—entrancingly roguish in operatic- 
boy’s costume. A song for Mlle. Printemps. Not much else. 

Third act.—The eve of the coup d’état. The Emperor's 
farewell visit to Mariette in her deliciously Second Empire 
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villa at Saint Cloud. Here we lapse suddenly, intermittently, 
and apropos of nothing, into vaudeville. with opening aria for 
Mariette. And when Uncle Jerome (/e roi Jerome) arrives 
on the scene, to bluster with his nephew over the coup d état, 
we are a little disappointed or perplexed to see that M. Aquis- 
tapace’s admirable caricature has to be interrupted by a 
burst of bravura recitative ; it’s so unreal !—just as we were 
almost beginning to believe. But it’s all—with Mlle. Prin- 
temps’ roguishness and M. Guitry’s farcical exaggerations—a 
very diverting entertainment : just the Guitrys doing things 

not very new things: but things we never tire of seeing and 
hearing them do. And. after this. we shall see them again in 
Mozart. Ricnarp JENNINGS. 


Correspondence 


A LetTrer rrom Rome. 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.| 


Sin. Seldom during recent times has the pageant of events 
moved against the ageless background of the Eternal City 
with greater animation, colour, and variety, and never 
perhaps has it been possible to say with greater truth that 
all roads, especially those of the peninsula itself. lead to 
Rome. During the last six or cight months the Fascist 
Government has = organized impressive demonstrations, 
recruited from all parts of Italy. composed in turn of land 
workers, ex-Service men, journalists. industrialists. members 


and former members of the Alpine Corps, boys of the 
Fascist Juvenile Brigades (Avanguardisti) and University 
students. In one or two cases the men and women came 


in their picturesque local costumes. and on each occasion 
the contingents, which varied in number from ten to over 
a hundred thousand. were addressed or reviewed by Signor 
Mussolini. The object of such gatherings is. of course. to 
speed up the “ moral unification” of Italy by assembling 
in the capital under the shadow of monuments of a unique 
imperial tradition people drawn from ali parts of the peninsula 


and the islands. Meanwhile the city has followed its own 
traditional round of religious and civil feste. The new Par- 


liament was opened by the King with all the pomp and 
dignity by which Fascism loves to surround authority. The 
King and Queen with their respective retinues drove from 
the Quirinal to Montecitorio in separate and stately pro- 
cession, and the day closed with a brilliant reception offered 
to the Senators and Deputies by the Governor of Rome in 
the Campidoglio. It is not impossible that in thus reviving 
the ancient splendour, somewhat dimmed during Socialist 
days, of the kingly state, the authorities had in mind the 
magnificence of ceremony to which the population will be 
treated when the monarch of the adjacent Kingdom of the 
Vatican makes his first royal progress through the city. 
For it is confidently anticipated that the Pope, now that 
the Roman question has been settled, will visit, on June 24th, 
the Church of St. John Lateran, thereby dramaticaily ending 
his self-imposed confinement as * Prisoner of the Vatican.” 

The settlement came. of course, as a stupendous surprise. 
The first rumours of the agreement between Church and 
State were, like their myriad predecessors, discounted even 
in the highest official circles. and there were comparatively 
few people near the Lateran Palace on that chilly February 
morning to watch Cardinal Gasparri and Signor Mussolini 
drive up to sign the three instruments which marked the 
end of the half-century-old feud between the Holy See and 
the Kingdom of Italy. The moment had, of course, been 
admirably chosen, being the eve of the Pope’s solemn 
anniversary mass celebrated by the Holy Father in St. 
Peters. It also happened to precede by an adequate 
interval the political elections. Signor Mussolini seldom 
mistimes his moves. 


Whether the results of the clection do in fact. as the 
Grand Council claimed, represent “a great. solemn, and 
unreserved adhesion of the Italian people to the Fascist 


régime will, of course, be as vehemently disputed by the 
Government's opponents as it has been asserted by its 
supporters. Certainly the method adopted in normal elec- 
tions, of a mutual checking of votes and procedure by 
competing parties, would be unthinkable under the present 
régime. At the same time, there does not seem to have 
been any attempt at overt pressure. while the present writer 
tan, at least, testify to the falsity of the charge that the 
recording officer could distinguish between the “Si” and the 
* No” ballot papers as they were dropped into the urn. 
The election, in fact, resolved itself into a national plebiscite 
m the merits of Fascism. Signor Mussolini still believes in 
he system of “selection from above as opposed to 
‘election from below,” and the preparation of a_ single 
Government list drawn up from names submitted from the 
employers’ and workers’ associations and by bodies of 
national importance represents a sincere if imperfect attempt 
to bring into being a Chamber of experts. Whether in 
practice this Chamber will prove wiser than its predecessors, 
time alone will show. The workers seem to be more enthusi- 


astic than the employers at the creation of this ** ¢ orporative 
Parliament,” and at the “ political functions“ which Signor 
Mussolini has recognized as belonging to it. 
The first task of the new Parliament has been 
the Bills giving effect to the Lateran treaty and th 


to disc uss 
Con- 


cordat. The only discordant note in the chorus of welcome 
to the texts of these Bills has come from the extreme 
Catholics. The liberal treatment accorded to non-Catholic 


forms of worship, and the consequent enthusiasm of Pro- 
testants and Jews, have somewhat damped the newly found 
Fascist sympathies of the clerical parties, whose invitation 
to Fascism to show its “ solidarity in the fight against the 
Protestant invasion“ has drawn some plain speaking from 
the Fascist newspapers. The State cannot, it has been 
pointed out, make any distinctions between its subjects on 


the ground of their religious beliefs. When calling upon 
all Italians to defend the pairia during the War. the State 


did not, as one newspaper pertinent!y pointed out. ask what 
religion each man _ professed. This tolerant attitude has 
been emphasized with still greater firmness by the Duce. 
In his speech in the Chamber on May 13th—a brilliant feat 
of intellectual construction and literary style —Signor Musso- 
lini inexorably and unequivocally defined the position 
ascribed to the Church in the Italian State. In phrases which 


must have caused something like dismay in the Vatican, 
Signor Mussolini stated that within the Kingdom of Italy 
the Church is neither free nor Sovereign: by the recent 
agreement with the Holy See the Risorgimento has not 
been disclaimed but completed. The temporal power of 
the Church is not revived but interred. ‘ We have given 


the Church enough territory in which to bury it for ever.” 
The Duce reasserted a favourite Fascist thesis, which was 
only the other day warmly repudiated by the Vatican, that 
the Roman Catholic Church owes its universal character to 
its coming to Rome. “ Had it stayed in Palestine it would 
have, like any other sect, disappearcd without leaving any 
traces.” Lastly, Signor Mussolini reassured the public 
and the dubious foreign tourist —that the sacred character 
of Rome now formally recognized is not to imply the sup- 
pression of all forms of amusement. 

The resuit of the Concordat which most interests the 
general public, however. is that in future marriage before a 
priest is valid without need of a further ceremony at the 
municipal offices. This provision awaits, of course, the 
ratification of Parliament before it comes into effect, and 
there is therefore no truth in the report that certain ushers 
of the Campidoglio, alarmed by slackening business and 
diminishing gratuities, have been known to waylay passers-by 
with the pathetic request: ‘ Please wouldn't vou like to 
come and get married ?~ 

Indeed, the majority of the Romans 
mondo é@ paese—have been far more interested in the 
Thousand Mile Motor Race and the International Horse- 
riding Competitions than in parliamentary and newspaper 
debates. <A large crowd gathered in the Piazza Colonna on 
Ascension morning to see the successful motor racers drive 
up in their machines to receive their prizes from Signor 
Turati. The ~ Alpha Romeo,” which came in first, attained 
a speed of 89 kilometres per hour, thus beating the previous 
record of 84 kilometres odd. This vear the Concorso Ippico 
was held in the Piazza di Siena—a spacious amphitheatre 
in the Villa Borghese surrounded by green lawns and stately 
cypress trees. ‘There were no entries from England, but 
France, Spain, Austria, Poland. and other Kuropean countries 
were conspicuously present. The much-prized Coppa Musso- 
lini was hotly contested, particularly by France and Italy. 
It was awarded to an Italian, Captain Borsarelli di Rifreddo. 
The French team, who had won it two vears in succession, 
were thus disappointed in their hope of carrying it away 
finally and detinitely back with them to France. The 
Coppa Reale was won by a Spaniard, Captain Navarro, and 
the Premio Lido by a French ofticer, Captain Sedelaborde. 

We are promised some more open-air plays. The com- 
petition for a play suitable for performance in the recently 
renovated theatre at Ostia Antica did not elicit any work 
deserving of production, but the veteran actor Guglielmo 
Tumiati, has obtained permission to produce a_ series of 
plays in the Baths of Caracalla, One of the plays advertised 
is Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 

The Planetarium continues to interest an appreciative, 
if small, public. The marvellous apparatus which lantern- 
wise casts a moving map of the heavens on the cupola ceiling 
of a room constructed for it near the Baths of Diocletian 
represents part of the Reparations payment due to Italy 
from Germany. Every week throughout the winter scientists, 
astronoiners, poets. and students of classical mythology have 
in turn woven their enchanted webs around the eternal 
romance of the stars and the planets. 

The International Institute of Agriculture has appointed 
as new Secretary-General Professor Alessandro Brizi, who 
was for twenty vears Chief of the Agricultural Department 
at the Italian Ministry of National Economy.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

Yotr Rome CORRESPONDENT, 


and in this tutto il 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


[The American Notes which have been appearing iv the 
Sprcrator for the last few weeks are written by Mr. Ivy Lee, 
the well-known American publicist, who has agreed to cable us 
on Wednesdays a weekly page of comment on outstanding affairs 
in the United States— Ep. Specrator.| 


GENERAL Dawes’ Mission. 

General Dawes arrives in London to assume his duties 
as Ambassador at a propitious moment. He leaves with 
instructions from the American Administration conceived in 
a new spirit. President Hoover sees clearly the great 
importance of improved relations between the United States 
and the British Empire. He recognizes, furthermore, the 
vital importance of every step in that direction receiving 
whole-hearted support from public opinion in both countries. 
The suggestion of Mr. James L. Garvin that Mr. MacDonald 
should visit the United States at the earliest moment to 
discuss the situation with the American Administration has 
accordingly had a most enthusiastic reception here. As 
Mr. Garvin aptly says, “ A week of conversation is worth a 
year of correspondence.’ The very fact that Mr. MacDonald 
should come, which constitutes an act of gracious considera- 
tion for the convenience of President Hoover and a compli- 
ment to the people of the United States, with all the attendant 
publicity that would undoubtedly follow, would tend to 
cultivate that very sentiment which, however intangible, is 
of the very substance out of which a true bond between the 
English-speaking peoples must be created. The suggestion 
that Premier King of Canada be called into consultation is 
happy. For let it not be forgotten that the century-old 
fact of a Canadian border undefended on either side is not 
embodied in any treaty. It is an understanding fortified 
by a sentiment of impregnable strength. 

* * * * 
Recerrion OF Experts’ Rerorr. 

Extreme satisfaction is manifest throughout the United 
States over the signing of the report by the Experts Com- 
mittee in Paris. Among the results may be the reopening 
of American securities markets to German issues. The 
question of priority of payment is disposed of. The French 
would be wise if they could now find it possible to ratify the 
Mellon-Bérenger Agreement. ‘That would re-establish more 
intimate intercourse between American and French finance. 
No matter what may be Mr. Snowden’s views of the Balfour 
Note, the time is clearly not yet ripe for any effort 
to revise Inter-Allied debt settlements with the United 
States. Already there are rumblings of disquiet in Congress 
over what the Young plan really means in this respect. 
Time must have its chance on this subject. Of great 
importance is the comment cabled to the New York Times 
by Edwin L. James, its accomplished Paris Correspondent, 
who suggests that even the Young plan is not the last word, 
and adds: “IT am not authorized to speak for Mr. Young, 
but it is permitted to wonder if he really thinks that Germany's 
yet unborn children and their children after them will pay 
for more than half a century to reimburse the United States 
for money which we advanced our Allies to fight Germany. 
That is the way it is mapped out now, but many things may 
happen before fifty years roll around.” 

* * t ok 
Sm Esue Howarp. 

While Sir Esmé Howard's action in renouncing his right 
to import liquor is criticized by some papers like the New 
York Evening Post, as taking sides on an American political 
question, and thus making himself a subject of controversy, 
conservative sentiment in the country recognizes in this 
act a praiseworthy respect for American institutions. How- 
ever one may object to Prohibition, it is embodied in the 
constitution of the United States. While foreign diplomats 
are immune from punishment for any offence violating 
the Eighteenth Amendment, this is just as much a violation 
of law as it is to commit forgery or burglary. Though the 
State Department has been accustomed to issue liquor 


permits to foreign diplomats, there is reason in the statement 
that such permits are intrinsically illegal. The New York 
World expresses a widespread opinion in saying that “ the 
State Department will feel the pressure of resentment from 
millions of Americans, who are bewildered that they should 
be required to obey the law when the State Department 
openly violates it.’ At any rate the State Department 
has brought no pressure to bear upon any of the forcign 
embassies and the act of Ambassador Howard has aceord- 
ingly gained for him additional popularity. The personal 
nature of the act has but enhanced its quality. 
* * * * 


The Oin Conrerencer. 

In Denver, Colorado, this week is a conference of a unique 
quality. It was called by the President, and its purpose is 
the conservation of the country’s oil resources. Its personnel 
includes representatives of the Governors of oil-producing 
States, and the executives of oil-producing companies. ‘The 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law forbids companies agreeing among 
themselves to reduce production. The President some 
time ago announced that he could not lawfully sanction any 
agreement to that end between companies. Yet the economic 
necessity for such a reduction is admitted. What is now 
hoped is that agreement among the States may be mace, 
upon recommendation by the Government and the companies, 
for the adoption of uniform conservation laws, which would 
accomplish the same result as an agreement between thie 
companies, and yet leave the Sherman Anti-Trust Law un- 
amended. The effort constitutes a distinctly novel expedicnt 
in legislation, and if it sueceeds its results may be far-reaching 
Its success, however, is by no means assured. 


* * * i 


Ciicsco Worip Fair, 1933. 

The last project to which General Dawes devoted his active 
efforts before leaving for England was to assist in securing 
pledges from Chicago business men of more than $10,000,000 
to underwrite the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1933, “A 
Century of Progress” is to be the name of the celebration, 
and the plan contemplates an entirely new form of exhibition. 
The central feature will be a building exhibiting diseoverics 
in science and inventions. Doctor Michael Pupin, of Columbia 
University, epitomizes the plan in saying: “ This is going 
to be the greatest opportunity in history for science to show 
what it has done for industry, and through industry for ail 
human society.” The principal advisory body on the plan 
of the exhibition will be the National Research Coun 
composed of the leading educators and scientists of the 
country. 


+ + k % 


Tur Book or run Monri. 
The whole country is reading All Quiet on the Western Prout, 
by Erich Remarque. The book is tamer than the Enylish 


edition, but it is quite frank enough to make its picture 


shocking and revolting. The reviews agree that no imore 
powerful arraignment of war has been written. The vcry 


conservative publishing house of Little, Brown and ¢ ompany 
has issued a statement concerning its censorship of the bouk, 
saying, ** When we read the English translation we knew that 
the book as it stood would offend some people by its frankness, 
and that under the Massachusetts law which condemns a 
book not as a whole, but by as little as a single phrase, its 
sale would probably be stopped in Boston. We decided, 
however, to take this risk, and did no more than delete three 
words having to do with bodily functions.” In response to 
suggestions by the Book of the Month Club there were 
several other slight changes in phraseology, and two 
passages of some length were cut out. The publishers assert 
that the American version remains a great book and ** better 
suited than the English edition to the tastes of our public.” 
Ivy LEE. 
New Yorl, Wednesday, June 12th, 
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The League of Nations 
Silesian and Other Minorities 


Tur Council of the League of Nations is perforce paying serious 
attention to Minorities. both in general and in particular, at 
its meeting in Madrid, for grave responsibility lies upon the 
League to see that justice is done. When public opinion 
makes this demand, the delegates and officials of the League 
may fairly retort that the public is ill-informed and had better 
not make itself a nuisance by distracting the men at the 
wheel. The Spectator has always preached the virtues of 
publicity —not in the debased sense of advertisement by which 
America has vulgarized the word, but of well-informed public 
opinion ; and believes that where business is not necessarily 
confidential, as it must often be, for example. in diplomacy, 
the honest politician, negotiator or administrator will welcome 
publicity and fair criticism as aids in his work. But if it is 
to have any virtue, this public opinion must be honest and 
well instructed. In spite of the efforts of the unoflicial 
Congress of National Minorities, the Minorities created in 
Europe and Asia since the War have not heen the subjects of 
enough instruction or inquiry by disinterested persons. 
The first ** Minorities Treaty 
signature by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers in 
June, 1919. The plebiscites on the eastern borders of Germany 
had not been held, but the Council of Four had decided a few 


was presented to Poland for 


days earlier to hold them. Poland was a creature of the 


Peace Conference ; she was then rather grateful to her creators 
and willing to sign a reasonable treaty put before her, and we 
do not doubt that M. Paderewski had the best intentions of 
carrying it out honourably. It dealt in a liberal spirit with 
questions of religion, nationality. language, education and 
soon. The last article brings in the guarantee (and so the 
responsibility) of the League and the right of the Council to 
referred by any Power. a 
Permanent Court of Inter- 


with 


veto changes ; disputes shall be 
member of the Council. to the 

national Justice. These clauses fitted in) consistently 
Article NIV. of the Covenant and amplified Article XCT of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 
and justifiably well satisfied with this Polish Treaty that it 
was made the basis, mutatis mutundis, of four other treaties 
It would 


have been a generous action and a good example if the Allied 


The Supreme Council was so well, 


and was in cifect incorporated in four more besides. 


Powers had voluntarily imposed the signature of such a treats 
upon themselves. Though the 
quite Comparable to other transfers, the French Government 


transfer of Alsace was not 
to-day might have been glad to be bound by such a treaty in 
black and white. 
Mussolini, on reaching his power, had found Italy so bound 


Certainly it would have been well if Signor 


The procedure when a complaint reaches the Council of the 
League has not given complete satisfaction. The petitions 
have been passed on to a committee of three, and very often 
no more has been heard of them. Publicity may be sought for 
its own sake rather than for the sake of justice ; it can be used 
it attracts the 
But we welcome the proposals 
made at the March Session by Senator Dandurand: — that 
petitioners must first address their own Governments: if after 
forty days the Government has not forwarded the complaint 
to the League Secretariat, the petitioners may do so. Besides 
other details there follow these important proposals, that the 
Committee of three should be enlarged, and that they should 
have power to make public communications upon the business. 
All this was well reecived on the whole, though Poland and 
some of the smaller States that have signed Minorities Treaties 
Herr Stresemann 


in these spheres for ulterior political purposes ; 
disgruntled and the fanatical. 


showed some nervousness then and since. 
was favourable, though he feared that publicity would tempt 
irredentist bodies to mere agitation. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
then emphasized the duty of petitioners to come * with 
clean hands ~ ; their first duty must be loyalty to the State 
of their allegiance, and they would have to prove their lovalty. 
The Committee, consisting of Sir Austen, Senor Quinones de 
Leon and M. Adatchi, has met in London to consider the pro- 
posals, and the Council is now considering their Report. 
To come to the particular ease of the German or Silesian 
Minority in Poland ; the Silesian Poles who remain within the 
Reich seem to be fairly contented. From the other side of the 
hew frontier we hear little of the hardships of the Jewish 


Polish 


But there is loud and continuous complaint fron: the 


Minority, who were particularly safeguarded in the 
Treaty. 
Germans there. This must be due either to greater grievances 
or to more active propaganda, or, as we believe, to both. 
There is no doubt that the Deutscher Vollshund in the new 
Polish territory and sympathizers in Germany do try to influence 
opinion with vigour and ingenuity. We are entitled to ask 
whether these people have acted lovally towards their new 
State before trving to bring pressure from outside. The 
answer is on the whole favourable to them. Germans did 
seek election to duly constituted bodies sueh as the Silesian 
Sejm, and there is apparently foundation for the charge 
that the Governor, a Galician 


local Germanophobe. has 


dissolved elected bodies upon finding German influence 
too strong therein. We have not heard his side of the 
question in full, though M. Zaleski has publicly defended 
him. The alleged oppressive measures taken to drive 
children of German blood and speech into purely Polish 


schools instead of the ** Minority schools have been hotly 


described, even at Geneva. Unfortunately by the time 
that definite complaints have reached the Council of the 
League they always seem to be trivialities, like the colour 
of the pillar boxes at) Danzig. Under the German-Polish 
Convention there is provided admirable machinery for settling 
them, the mixed Commission of two Germans and two Poles, 
presided over by that excellent and experienced Swiss, M. 
Calonder. His Commission has dealt satisfactorily with a 
large number of small questions, and it has never been decisively 
proved to us which side is the more to blame for its lack of 
more complete success. Stern public rebuke to both sides, 
showing that this Commission is regarded by the rest. of 
Kurope as a serious and important body, should make those 
who have greater familiarity with it treat it with greater 
The Council of the the League should do its best to 
raise the prestige and the authority of the Commission. 

But after all it is good will between the parties that w."t 


always count for most. We cannot defend the later Allied 


respect. 


Commission of Government from charges of conmmitting many 
faults, but the plebiscite and the Civil War have been over and 
done with now for seven vears. The Convention, signed after 
the unsatisfactory decision of the new frontier, was a genuine 
effort to make the line for fifteen vears as little noticeable 
or obstructive as possible. The Germans would naturally be 
willing that this new frontier within thetr old territory should 
be ignored, and the Poles must admit having vielded to strong 
temptation to make it exceedingly noticeable and annoying 
in every aspect. In the industrial sphere German brains were 
quickly reinstalled in the mines and smelting works, as the 
French realized during the occupation of the Ruhr Valley. 
The dilliculties in the sphere of self-government are far 
vreater and call for much more patience and tact. The 
Minorits until the Pole, 
recognize the value to themselves of the German elements, 


must prove their own superiority 


If the Poles in the mass have lower standards of living. if 
they do now show jealouss and even vindictiveness towards the 
measure to blame? The 
Those faults with 


German race who is in. great 
old partitioning Powers including Prussia. 
meanness of character and inability to use power well when 
achieved are the very vices that a long oppressed people owes 
to its oppressors. When Poles ace blamed for them in Warsaw, 
Kattowitz or Posen, we remember the ceaturies of their oppres- 
sion at the hands of Russia and Prussia (though we do not 
Germany before 
We see the sins 


forget the practical education imposed by 
the War upon all Poles within the Reich). 
of the fathers visited upon the chiidren’s children in Poland 
to-day. That is not the human justice for which we are bound 
to strive, but recollection of it is due. 
League take a strong line in enforcing the Minorities Treaties 
for a heavy 


Our desire is to see the 


jn Poland or wherever they have been signed 
responsibility has passed to it from the Peace Conference. 
Infractions of these treaties in the letter or the spirit, by 
which moral and sometimes physical rights are denied, entail 
grievous mental and sometimes bodily suffering, which are a 
blot upon a Christian Europe and upon the new reign of Law 
wherein might is no longer right. 
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Country Life 


A County oF NATURALISTS. 

** Every other Norfolk man, someone said, “ is a naturalist.” 
An unexpected succession of examples was vouchsafed to me 
last week. I wandered about the historic, but vanishing 
corners of the Yarmouth of Dickens with * John Know-little,” 
as he has called himself for a generation. His ** little know- 
ledge ~ of birds, insects, and especially fish, is more extensive 
and peculiar than was ever Sam Weller’s knowledge of London ; 
and since he has lived over seventy years in the district his 
omniscience is generally recognized. It seemed to me that 
every other person we met—and all the meetings were pure 
chance—had some query in natural history to propound. 
First we came upon a boatman on the quay. He began at 
once to apologize. He was very sorry. He had found an eel 
with the yellow markings of a viper and a curious green line 
down its back. It had been put aside, but an officious boy had 
packed it with the rest of the common eels for market. A few 
minutes later a woman met us and said they had a rare butter- 
fly for identification at the Yacht Club. It proved to be an 
eyed hawk-moth when we found it later fluttering its wings 
against a tumbler. The moth flourishes especially among 
willows and alders. We were next told that a fishmonger was 
in possession of a little shark, caught in the fishing nets. This 
we found displayed outside the shop with an orange in its 
mouth as an adornment. Preparations were at once made for 
sending it to London to have a cast made. 

* * * * 
New FisuHes. 

Within the last thirty years or so this single Norfolk natural- 
ist has helped to add just over eighty to the number of fish 
known to frequent that part of the East Coast. This is an 
individual feat probably beyond all precedent, only possible 
to a man intimately in touch with fishermen of all sorts, and 
endowed with peculiar gifts as an observer. But it is evidence 
of the immense amount still to be discovered by observers in 
this locality and that. The chief discoveries come, as a rule, 
not from the student in the museum—the hermit crab who 
waits for what may come—but from the men who have their 
business on the waters or the land, from fishermen, water 
wardens, keepers, in come cases shepherds, and from local 
residents who discover a genius and a passion for observation 
that, like charity, begin most fruitfully at home. And what 
fine characters one meets among this tribe ! 

* * * + 
A LIrE-SAVER. 
spent a delightful hour talking with one fisherman who 
has saved over a hundred men and women from drowning, 
has as many medals for life-saving as any general for his 
campaigns, and at seventy odd is as ready as of old to take 
an 80-foot dive after a drowning man. _ Still he earns a hard, 
small living by fishing and shrimping in all weathers. He 
still sings at his work, but would like a little ease, and has 
indeed earned it. Someone should give it him, 

* * ok * 
IDENTIFYING A SWAN. 

An amusing story is current of John Know-little’s skill in 
identification. It was reported that an unknown species of 
swan had been shot, and the specialist hurried to the house 
of the discoverer. He asked to see the bird and was told it 
was in the saucepan. The rare swan was being boiled down 
into soup, or what not. The news disappointed but did not 
daunt. He lifted the lid of the seething pot, looked in and, 
without further investigation, said: ‘ Oh, it’s a Bewick’s 
swan.” The head had been put into the saucepan with the 
rest and the size and shape of the beak were enough for identi- 
fication : ex pede Herculem. This was some while ago; and 
one hopes that the promiscuous shooting of rare birds is 
ceasing to be a general practice. Keepers are, in general, 
wiser and humancr than they were. During the week I met 
one keeper who was loath to kill even the little owl. On the 
other hand, I heard of two crimes: the shooting both of an 
osprey and a Montagu Harrier. Why is there never a penalty 
for such breaches of the law, which are generally known 
locally almost as soon as they are committed ? 

* * * * 
4 DesirED SANncruary. 
After spending a day in one of the most original bird 


_ 


sanctuaries in existence, I may perhaps be excused for a 
special zeal for the promoters of such reserves. A new 
extension is desired for one of the sanctuaries nearest to 
London, at Selsdon Wood in Surrey. It is a part of one of the 
only large woods left. A spacious reserve is already in being 
and is populous with birds ; but its quietude will be threatened, 
its charm and usefulness much diminished if a small adjacent 
area of about thirteen acres is thrown open to so-called ~ de- 
velopment,” a word of terror in the ears of lovers of English 
scenery. The place rejoices in some delicious English names, 
The bits of wood are called Hillocks and Broom, and are 
separated from the rest of an undulating glade known as 
David's Crook. A sum of about £4,000 will save and equip 
this little paradise which will be vested in the National Trust. 
One of the authors of the appeal (to whom donations should 
be sent) is a man to whom English people owe an immense 
debt. His influence, knowledge, and tact and burning zcal 
for rural England have helped to save scores of threatened 
indignities to local rights as well as the native beauty of 
England. He is Mr. L. W. Chubb, of the Commons and Foot- 
paths Preservation Society, whose offices are at 71 Kecleston 
Square. Botanists no less than ornithologists should work 
on behalf of this sanctuary, for the columbine and herb 
aris flourish there as well as the nightingale and nightjar. 
* * * * 

PorpuLar CoLours. 

Gardeners may profit by a glance at the bedding of dalilias 
outside Buckingham Palace. For the second year the beds are 
planted with Coltness Gem. It is a single dwarf dahlia of a 
singular brightness, coloured a deep scarlet. It flowers freely, 
never exceeds its normal lowly stature, and has few, if any 
rivals in its class, which is increasing in popularity. ‘The 
single dahlias have none of the freakishness of the cactiis 
or the waxen solidity of the show dahlia : and the dwarf habit 
has its uses. Florists are perforce continually experimenting 
in the comparative popularity of colours and forms ; and one 
or two growers who are also florists have profited not a little 
by watching the buyers of cut flowers. One of the * best 


sellers *° among flowers is the pyrethrum. Money is made of 


it by small-holders and a few amateurs ; and the pyrethrum 
has many colours. Most of us perhaps prefer for our gardens 
the deep reds. Yet there is no doubt that buyers prefer one 
of the pinks. There is a recent variety, named Mrs. E. MM. 
Robinson, which is usually bought out before any other 
flower is touched. The shade is certainly seductive, and other 
pinks, thought not far removed, inspire no particular preference. 
* * * * 
Frouir 1x Tons. 

It is said not to be a good year for many sorts of fruit, 
Gooseberries, strawberries, which in the south suffered from 
the drought, late apples have all suffered from various causes. 
But England is a various country. I saw this week the biggest 
crop of gooseberries I ever saw, and they were being gathered 
on a modern fruit farm —in Suffolk —that might stand as a 
model. The farm is of sixty acres under apples, pears, plums, 
gooseberries, and strawberries. A good deal of stigar beet was 
being grown between the widely spaced younger apple trees. 
The scale of production may be gathered from one detail. 
Two tons of gooseberries were despatched to Manchester 
on Monday morning —and this is only one event in a con- 
tinuous harvest. The pickers—mostly women — brouylit 
their big baskets to the foreman and his weighing machine, 
who registered the weight, leaves and other rubbish. After 
weighing, the gooseberries are tipped into a “blower,” which 
rids the fruit of these superiluities, and the neighbourhood of 
the machine is a Vallombrosa indeed. The increase in the 
yield of fruit both small and large is doubtless due in great 
measure to the use of the new tar-distillate sprays. 

* * * * 

In spite of unhappy exceptions, as among the apple growers 
of Wisbech, fruit farming is extending steadily in England and 
giving good returns. An astonishing percentage of the 
produce, especially in small fruit, goes not to London but to 
the bigger northern towns. It is a curious detail of the 
statistics that Liverpool has a passion for black currants, and 
absorke some 80 per cent. of the total crop. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


LESSONS OF THE ELECTION 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]} 
Sir,—I have been reading your article, * Lessons of the 
Election,” and I confess that I am slightly puzzled. 

Are we to assume that the Spectator has definitely turned 
Socialist ? And if not, what are we to make of this sentence : 
“The Spectator will support the Government of the day so 
Jong as it can do so in accordance with the dictates of its 
conscience * ? 

The * Government of the day ~ 
its policy is set out in a pamphlet called Labour and the Nation 
to be bought at any bookshop or bookstall. It is true that 
we are not hearing much at the moment of the schemes and 
but that-——I do 
is simply because the 
To change the 


is a Socialist Government ; 


visions embodied in Labour and the Nation: 
not see how anyone can question it 
Socialist Government has not yet dug itself in. 
metaphor, its first business must be to sing anti-Socialists to 
sleep. Is the Spectator proposing to join in the lullaby, 
or does the Spectator believe that Labour and the Nation is a 
joke, or—to come back to the first alternative has the 
Spectator adopted the policy set forth in Labour and the Nation 2? 

I meant to pass over without a word your chivalrous 
comments on the fall of Mr But I cannot, foolish 
as it is, suppress my astonishment at your placid assumption 
that the man who is beaten is necessarily wrong, or diminished 
in stature by his defeat. —I am, Sir, &c., 

26 Tavistock Square, WC A. x. Bk 


Saldwin. 


JOUNSON, 


[It has been the tradition of the Spectator since the days of 
Rintoul to ignore party labels in giving its support to what it 
considers precious and worthy causes. This proud tradition 
was, as it happens, acclaimed by Mr. Baldwin himself on the 
occasion of the Centenary Dinner last October. While the 
Unionist Government had its opportunity we naturally did 
our best to make possible through its agency the fruition of our 
aspirations. But we have never refrained from criticizing 
that Government. Our attitude is precisely the same towards 
the new Government, even though it bear the Socialist label, 
And we would remind our correspondent that the 7'imes, not 
being tied to any party, pursues-or did in 1924 —an identical 
policy of supporting the established Government so long as 
it does nothing which is harmful to law and order.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 


[To the Editor of the Seecratror.] 
Sir,— Surely the Spectator is in danger of becoming Mr. 
Baldwin's Own Paper, judging by the trend of the editorial 
which, respectfully, seems to be losing some of its detachment, 
I suggest. 

I believe my late father was one of the first to be prosecuted 
for infringing the law in respect of inadvertently failing to 
put the printer's imprint upon an election publication. 

Mr. Baldwin, whose personal charm, as an_ erstwhile 
Conservative voter, I regard as the smile on the face of the 
tiger, was most indiscreet in using official nolepaper for party 
purposes. Why not blame him ? Equally so, those who were 
responsible for the publication lacked discretion, or the 
commercial asset of brains, I suggest. Blame them, although 
they are Conservative. 

A first step towards happier public affairs might well be to 
jaldwin is a great parly asset, however 
[ am, Sir, &e., 

W. Pratt. 


recognize that Mr. 
imbued with attributes of personal charm. 
119 Auckland Hill, S.E.27, 


[We do not think that many of our readers will accuse 
us of being too partial to Mr. Baldwin. In any case we feel 
that the then Prime Minister's use of his own official notepaper 
needs no exaggerated censure.— Ep. Spectator.] 


EMPLOYMENT OR MAINTENANCE 
[To the Ediior of the Specratror.] 
Sir,-The Conservatives have been blamed for non-action 
in the unemployment problem, but whose fault was this ? 
Had they adopted the best solution, viz., substitution of 
work with fair pay for the demoralizing dole, would the 
other two parties have backed them? If the Labour party 


the Editor 


will take the lead in this matter all right-thinking men of 
the other two parties will support them, We ought to rejoice 
in the opportunity provided by our million unemployed of doing 
a work which otherwise could not be done, viz., banishing 
slums, and erecting decent and liveable houses at low rents 
for the working class. Fifty-two millions, or inore, are how 
annually wasted on demoralizing decent unemployed men, 
many of whom detest and despise the system, but any 
arrangement, which raised the amount of the dole, and 
attached it to work done, would be rejoiced in by all decent 
working men. Let doles without work be reserved for the 
aged and sick, and all other recipients receive them only 
in return for their value in work 

Good houses at low rents, without any 
on the general community, could thus and not otherwise be 


viditional taxes 


obtained. Let those who constantly paint the horrors of 
slums urge this or some other equally possible solution of the 


all important problem.-—-I am, Sir, & 


Beresrorp Porrer, 


Union Club, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 1, 


LORD ROSEBERY 
[To the Editor of the Spectator 


Sir,—-The analytical and psychological, the generous and just 


criticism, in your issue of May 25th, of the human 
aflinities, the varied intellectual attainments, and the genius 
of Lord Rosebery are a transcendent tribute to the memory of 
the statesman, only second to Mr. Gladstone in the reign of 
Queen Victoria, King Kdward the Seventh, and King George 
the Fifth. The clear insight and the profound penetration 
into the character and the nobility of the Laird of Dalmeny 
must be endorsed by all who have followed and have admired 
his brilliant, though to some extent disappointing, public and 
Parliamentary career. 

Probably not an infinitesimal part of his popularity was due 
to his sympathy with and the a he 
evanescent and the unintellectual pastimes-—such as the 
Derby —that distract the mind ef the ordinary mortal from 
*the demnition daily grind.” Have you not been nodding, 
like Homer, in stating that Tennyson wrote contemptuously 
about “some transmitter of a foolish face.’ That was like 


‘tive share he took in th 


unto the irony and the diatribes of Byron, but was foreign to 
the gentle and the loving character of Tennyson. After « 
search among modern poets I found the quotation in Richard 
Savage, 1698-1743 :— 

* He lives to build, not boast, a generous race ; 

No tenth transmitter of a foolish tace.’ 

—I am, Sir, &c., Juomas Oaiivy. 
Dundee. 

[To the Editor of the Svecraror.} 
Sir,- Doubtless some of the witty sentences attributed to 
Lord Rosebery in your interesting article, were genuine, but 

“Only Pretty Fanny’s way” 

is certainly a quotation. 

I remember my mother telling me some sixty years ago 
how Lord Derby, or possibly Lord North, replying to a 
bitter personal attack in the House of Lords, had used it 
with scathing effect. I can recollect the mincing utterance 
with which she tried to reproduce the anecdote as told to her, 
possibly when the incident was fresh in the narrator's mind, 
The quotation must have been familiar, or it would not have 
gone home. Perhaps it may be found in one of the volumes 
of plays of that period. 

I apologize to the writer of the article for, whi plura nitent, 
calling attention to this “incuria.”"—-I am, Sir, &e. 

Warkin H. Wittiams, 





The Atheneum. 

[Lord Rosebery’s wit, of course, consisted in his happy 
The writer did not think it necessary 
to explain that this was a quotation. The words are from 
Thomas Parnell, An Elegy to an Old Beauty—and were used 
also, we understand, in a translation by Leigh Hunt.— 
ip. Spectator.] 


application of the tag. 
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ENGLAND’S FOX-HUNTING DAYS 


OVER ? 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The battle raging between the Devon and Somerset 
hunt, and one or two of the local farmers led by Mr. Nation, 
has opened our eyes to the fact that unless some steps are 
taken hunting in this country will die out altogether. 

The cause of renewed complaints by the farmers—now 
amounting to organized resistance—is not far to seek. Pre- 
viously an obstinate farmer found himself opposed by public 
opinion, and as that had a bad cifect on trade, he ultimately 
gave in or left the neighkourhood. Then a new farmer came 
who was, perhaps, friendly to the hunt and hunted himself 
with his sons and daughters. ‘To-day, with a swing of the 
pendulum, a definite antagonism to hunting has grown up 
which must be fought and conquered if England is not to lose 
its finest old sport. 

Not only is the proportion of fox-hunting farmers much 
smaller to-day, but there are an increased number of people 
who consider hunting in the light of a cruel pastime and 
support the farmers for that reason. So there are two parties 
opposed to hunting on different grounds. 

The other day a correspondent of one of the papers asked 
the reason for preferring a sport such as hunting, which in- 
volved accidents, much damage to property, and cruelty to 
animals, to a harmless sport such as cricket. He probably 
voiced the question of a great many people. They reccived 
their answer, however, when another correspondent pointed 
out that one was a sport while the other was a game. 

It is no unusual thing in the West Country to see impatient 
hounds being restrained at the gate on to forbidden land, 
while the field in hot pursuit comes up in time to see an old 
dog-fox padding happily away up a perfect grass slope to a 


ARE 


distant cover. 

This is very annoying, but the opposition from the farmers 
is certainly warranted, and in the very cause of it there lies 
the opportunity for reform which, it seems, is all that can 
save hunting from an ignominious end. This cause is, briefly, 
bad manners. 

The fields in some hunting districts, certainly those in Deven 
and Somerset, are very large, sometimes amounting to several 
hundred riders. Of these huge fields about three quarters 
seem to have no consideration whatsoever for the farmers, 
or else no control over their horses. They leave the gates 
open, thereby causing cattle to wander and flocks to get mixed. 
In going round a field of young corn, the first half of the field 
rightly goes round by the hedge. But gradually the tail and 
the stragglers cut more and more off the corners until many 
square yards of young corn are trampled and useless. Then 
again, the hunt sometimes passes near the sheepfolds and 
frightens the ewes, which results ina bad lambing season. ‘This 
is one of the chief complaints from the Devon and Somerset 
farmers this spring. 

So much damage is done in this way that it is beyond the 
power of the huni to compensate the farmers for more than a 
fraction of their losses, and to-day, when farming is barely 
a means of livelihood with every chance of dead loss for a year 
from one bad harvest, it can hardly be wondered at if farmers 
are irate. But could everyouc who hunts to-day only realize 
that the basis of amicable relations between the farmer and 
the hunt (the only thing that makes hunting possible) are the 
manners of the hunting-field, they would not wonder at the 
present impasse, nor would they have far to seek for a partial 
solution. A return to the days of considerate care for other 
people’s property would go a long way towards restoring 
friendly relations.—I am, Sir, &c., kK. M. Russewr, 
Caterham. 

END OF THE ROMAN WALL AND 
RECENT EXCAVATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Sreecraror.] 
Sirn,—-The North-East Coast Exhibition of 1929 is in a sense 
the culminating point of the industrial development of the 
Tyne valley during the last hundred years. During this 
period Tyneside has changed beyond recognition. Works, 
factorics, and busy streets have obliterated all traces of one 
of our greatest national monuments, the Roman Wail. 
The North of England Excavation Committce was 


EAST 


therefore requested by the County History Committee to 
undertake investigations. A sub-committee of the Exca- 
vation Committee was appointed, consisting of four members 
—Mr. C. H. H. Blair, M.A., F.S.A., Mr. Parker Brewis, 
M.A., F.S.A., Mr. F. G. Simpson, M.A., Hon, F.S.A.(Scot.), 
and the Hon. Secretary of the Committee. A liaison with 
the local authorities within the industrial area was then 
established, the Corporations of Neweastle and Wallsend 
with patriotic enthusiasm voted contributions of free 
labour; the County Council of Northumberland and _ the 
University of Durham have also lent their valuable support 
and assistance. 

It would now seem certain, from recent finds made in 
the vicinity by the committee, that the line of the wall 
will lead the investigators to the Roman fort in central 
Newcastle on the mediaeval site of the Castle of Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne. In the west of Newcastle the course of the 
Vallum is engaging the attention of the committee, and 
it would seem probable that this great earthwork turned 
southwards to the Tyne before reaching the top of Westgate 
Hill. No trace of its mighty ditch can be found in the 
Summerhill Grove district. To the west of Newcastle a 
number of turrets and mile castles were located by the 
committee in the autumn of 1928, and opposite the Elizabethan 
mansion of East Denton Hall an interesting turret on the 
wall has been excavated by the committee in May, 1929, 
by Mr. E. B. Birley, B.A., of Oxford, acting for the 
Committee. This excavation has produced valuable results. 
The committee (Mr. EK. B. Birley in charge) are now begin- 
ning operations on a site of a mile castle located in 1928 
at Chapel-house Farm on the east of Walbottle Colliery 
village (The Blucher Pit). As this site has an interior build. 
ing (the only one known in a mile castle on the wall) the 
excavations this month should reveal valuable evidence and add 
considerably to our knowledge of the mile castle interior 
arrangements. Visitors will be welcome after June 19th, 
and a small charge will be made during working hours. 

The costs of the various excavations outside the municipal 
areas are being borne by private subscription, and the com- 
mittee will be very grateful to any reader who cares to 
support the enterprises by subscribing to the funds. Any 
donation will be welcome and should be sent to the Hon, 
Treasurer of the Committee, Mr. A. W. Price, 28 Grey Street, 

Subscribers will receive the printed report 
Iam, Sir, &c., G. R. B. Spain 

(Hon. Secretary of the North of 
England Excavation Committee): 
8 Mosley Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
of the committee. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITIL 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.| 

Sir, Among the encouraging characteristics of the present 
age is its acute awareness of its own imperfection, an awareness 
giving rise on all hands to the demand for reforms. But this 
demand is crippled in its very expression by a fundamental 
lack of the kind and degree of certainty or certitude— call it, 
for the moment, which you will—on which all resolute and 
persistent effort must in the last resort depend. Certainty 
may be achieved at very different levels, and may be valid for 
action of various degrees of depth and extent. But in so far 
as a civilization is an integration of life in all its aspects and in 
its profoundest intensity, it needs at its roots a certainty of a 
total or absolute kind, or in other words 2a metaphysical and 
religious faith. It is here that the groping hunger of countless 
souls shows itself one with the needs of society as a whole. 

It might be argued, so far as individuals are concerned, that 
religion, unlike the other elements of our manifold human life, 
is a thing that a man must achieve for himself, as a purely 
personal possession, with a private validity for himself alone, 
But it is plain that no such private religion, nor any aggregate 
of such religions, can serve as the integration, for society or 
civilization as a whole, of its common mental and religious 
background. Civilization transcends the personal limits of 
the individuals composing it ; it transcends even the aggregate 
of those individuals—it is a ‘* Whole” with qualities that 
do not belong to its constituents in their separateness. It 
follows necessarily that religion, too, must be more than a 
merely personal thing ; that it must present itself and recom- 


me? 


mend itself to the individuals conscience as the corporate 
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faith of a society which does not absolutely depend en him, 
though he absolutely depends on it. ; 

Such a religion must, of course, offer certain credentials in 
support of its claim to validity though its deepest and most 
essential appeal is always likely to depend en its consenance 
with the deepest intuitions of the conscience and 
consciousness, I point out here that, since 
religion, though a corporate thing, must yet be personal in the 
fullest possible sense, the absolute or universal Religion seems 
to require at its point of origin in space and time, a Person 
whose authority is not only that of 


human 


would only 


a great or good man (for 
we have already scen that no merely personal human faith is 
adequate for civilization or humanity as a whole), but in whom 
there is implicit an authority essentially divine. 

It is hardly necessary to argue that we have no reason to 
expect the emergence, at this time, of a new religion which 
should sufficiently fulfil these twin requirements of a super- 
natural origin and an essentially social and authoritative 
character ; but it does seem worth while to emphasize as 
strongly as possible the fact that historic Christianity, where 
it has not surrendered to the fallacious individualism of the 
last few centuries, exists by claiming to ke a religion of precisely 
this kind, and to suggest that those claims, after passing 
through the crucible of modern criticism, are beginning to 
show themselves, so far as concerns their essential content at 


least, as convincing as they ever were. “* Credo in 
Jesem Christum. Credo in sanctam Ecclesicem Catho- 


licam.” 
I have spoken of certainty as of a thing that can exist at 
different degrees—a manner of speech not, I hope, unintelli- 
gible. But the certainty of faith is not attained till a man 
looks on doubts (not difficulties) as a temptation to be resisted. 
Faith is thus moral in quality, and can coexist with the 
frankest recognition that the articles of the faith, if viewed in 
abstraction from the moral arguments, would in many cases 
fail to rise above the status of probability. I am, Sir, &e., 
Stratton on the Fosse, Bath, Somerset. B. EK. Burier. 
WHAT IS THE CATHOLIC CHURCH ? 
| To the Editor of the Specraron.| 
Sir,—'The opinion of such a competent Church historian as the 
Dean of Winchester on this thorny subject must be received 
with great deference, when, with that clarity and beauty of 
style characteristic of all his writings, he has just put it before 
your readers. An article by Canon Storr on the same subject 
appears in the Church of England Newspaper of April 26th. 
Both these writers agree that there must be a visible Church. 
Dr. Hutton holds that * in idea, 
it must have come from * the 


not in detail of organization,” 
mind of the Divine Founder of 
the Catholic Religion,” that it must be Episcopal in form, and 
implies that only the Church of Rome, the Churches of the 
Kast, and the Churches of the Anglican Communion fulfil the 
necessary conditions. Canon Storr back the 
Divine authority——** Must not take the mind of Christ as 
our standard ?” And he finds that Christ left nothing more 


refers io same 


we 


to the Church than * the principle of a ministry,” and recom- 
mends to his readers to study the allegory of the Good Shep- 
herd, which pictures the Christian society under the figure of 
a flock, but in different folds. Thus both the Dean and the 
Canon refer back to Christ, although arriving 
different 

Now, if we study the of Christ, is it 
Vi of the denial, or, what 
to my mind is just as bad, the grudging and reluctant admis- 


apparently at 
issues. 
mind and the character 
conceivable that would approve 
sion, on the part of a section of [lis professed followers, of any 
other section of His followers, to belong, in their organization, 
to His flock ? And while “ back to the Apostolic age i 
very important, “ back to Christ ” 
the early Church made many 
thought that her sheuld 
(Acts iv. 34, 35). 

The Nonconformist Churches afte ? Then, if 
one may say it with reverence, the [loly Spirit must be rather 


is 
is infinitely more so, for 


mistakes, as. e.g., when she 


form be that of communism 


‘irregular ” 


fond of irregularity, for His influence, power, and guidance in 
those Churches are manifest all the world over, in missionary 
zeal, spirituality of doctrine and life and in vast contributions 
to theological and devotional literature. I am, Sir, &e., 
J.C. Trorrer, Canon, 
Glenteary, Ram citcn, Co. Donegal. 





THE CHURCH IN 


| To the isditor of the 


SCOTLAND 
SPECTATOR. | 
Sir, statements are made in the article 
in the Scottish number of the Spectator. 
ihat “the Die-Hards 


from the moderate majority 


Two. surprising 
* Scottish Problems ~ 
In the first place, we are 
of the Free Church broke 
who hed cifected a union with various small Presbyterian 
The Union of 1900, to which the 
was a union between two of the three principal branches of 
Scottish Presbyterianism, the Free Church and the United 
Presbyterizn Chureh, both of 
and, cutside of the Highlands, practically coextensive. 

Again, we are told that * when once rid of the 
the * Wee Frees, the United Church 
longer had any serious differences with the 


informed 
away 


bodies.” writer is referring, 


them large and influential, 
extremists, 
found that it no 
Establishment.” 
of the 
remnant of what 
the Free 
* voluntary 


Fre« 


This is truly an extraordinary misreading situation. 
The so-called * Wee Frees * were simply the 
had keen known as the Constitut:onal Party 


Church, who not only opposed union with the 


ot 


United Presbyterian Church, but as resolutely resisted any 
attack on the Establishment. The Constitutional Party 
maintained that the establishment of religion was a funda- 


mental principle of the Free Church. For thirty years they 


resisted the disestablishment agitation and advocated con- 
ference with the Church of Seotland. The refusal of the 
i¢mnant of this party to enter the Union of 1900 had, for 


the time being, an effect precisely the opposite of that assumed 
by your contributor. It made the abandonment of the estab- 
lishment principle by the Free Church majority appear to be 
final end complete. It is notorious that in Conservative circles 
Scotland the of 1900 
preliminary to a still more formidable attack on the position 
of the Church of Scotland. 
Free Church and the spiritual forces which had created it, 


in Union was widely regarded as a 


This was to misjudge the United 


though it was certain that so long as Dr. Rainy retained the 
leadership there would be no lowering of the disestablishment 
banner. But already a generation had arisen in both branches 
of the Church which was locking elsewhere for a solution of 
the the 
United Free Church on the road to conciliation and Compromise. 


ecclesiastical situation in Scotland. A few years saw 


Narrow and intransigent as it may have been theologically, 
the old Constitutional Party of the Free Church had read the 


ecclesiastical situations more correctly than its opponents. 


It maintained that there was a better way to peace and 
union than disestablishment, and that the Scottish people 
would never accept disendowment. Both of these positions 
have now been conceded, but it is doubtful if there is any 


just recognition of the men who in face of overwhelming and 
occasionally disdainful majorities maintained forty years ago 


the principles which have now become the shibboleths of 
the hour. One searches in vain the speeches ef the present 
leaders of the United Kree Church for any appreciation of 
those into whose labours they have entered. Nothing, how. 
ever, is more certain than that when the history of the present 
Church in Seotland comes to be written the honour that is 


due to them will be given to such churchmen as the fate 


Lord Ardwall who pointed the 
paid the penalty of being wise before their tinie. 


better way and for doing so 


fam, Sir. &c., 


\ Scorrisir Reaper, 
STAG HUNTING 
|To the EB litor of the Svecraror.| 
Sin, The statements of your correspondent, J. G. B. Leth- 


bridve, in his letter defending stag hunting, about what would 


be the unhappy fate of the stag if he was not hunted down by 


man, ure absolutely irrelevant. 

The argument against all “ blood sports ~ is against the 
true reason for their existence—the enjoying of them. Men 
do not hunt for the convenience of the stag or anybody else, 
but heeause they delight in the chase. And it is not until 


that delight 
passion caused by the spectacte of the er atures’ torment and 
The 1 
torial combats are no longer popular is because compassion is 
to prevent 


is no lonver possible, because of the pain of com- 


death, that men will cease to hunt. ‘eason Why gladia- 


now sufficiently strong in the majority us from 
enjoying such things, and not because we have discovered a 
better way of killing one And this is precisely 

i We 


the way in which all kicod sports will event 


another off. 


ually die, 
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shall cease to enjoy the sight of pain even in the lower animals. 
Mr. Lethbridge states that if hunting was abolished * every 
man’s hand,” to use his words, * would be turned against 
them ” (the stags). Is this then to be put forward as a reason 
for the cultivation of brutality in the mind of man? What- 
ever good or evil hunting does to man or beast, it is purely 
circumstantial, and if hunting were the only reason for pre- 
serving the stag yet this reason will pass away as pity grows 
within us. To hunt to justify the stag’s existence would quite 
obviously be false, but it seems to me that Mr. Lethbridge 
goes almost as far as to suggest that this is done to-day—a 
suggestion which would be absurd.—I am, Sir, &c., 
111 Sheen Road, Richmond, Surrey. S. FLeTcuer, 


ANIMAL PROTECTION 
[ To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 


Sir, —In an article under the above heading in your issue of 
the Ist inst., the Duchess of Hamilton stated that, at the 
recent Animal Protection Congress held in Vienna, Dr. Klein 
gave an illustrated lecture ** on the Jewish method of slaughter, 
demonstrating its inhumanity.’ The Jews do not for a 
moment admit that the slaughtering portrayed in Dr. Klein's 
film was the method practised by the Jews, which is a method 
entailing long training and a knowledge of anatomy, and even 
when so equipped the operator is subjected both to supervision 
and periodical re-examination. So meticulous is the care of 
the Jews in their slaughtering that only men of hizh character 
and of good education are permitted to kill. 

The film was “ faked ~ for the purpose of an attack on the 
Jewish method, and the killing it depicted was in no sense a 
Jewish ritual killing. It is learnt that a Jew who asked leave 
to attend at the killing was refused permission. It is therefore 
hardly surprising that in this travesty of “ Jewish killing ” 
en animal is shown which had had its throat cut when in such 
a position that the resulting meat would have been pronounced 
unfit for consumption by orthodox Jews. Is it fair that 
photographic evidence of this type should be put forward to 
prove that the real Jewish method is inhumane? Fair con- 
clusions to be drawn from the photographs in question are that 
an ordinary slaughterman (lacking the careful training in the 
Jewish method which is absolutely essential if the killings 
are to be both humane and in accordance with Jewish law) is 
not qualified to perform such a delicate surgical operation 
with humanity, and that the cuts delivered by this amateur 
* Shochet ~~ were not given in the precise Jewish method 
which, unless Sir Wm. Bayliss and a number of other non- 
Jewish and unbiased scientists were deplorably wrong, and 
were incompetent as physiologists and surgeons, produces 
immediate insensibility from which the animal does not 
recover.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuartes H. L. EMANvEn, 
Hon. Secretary, Shechita Committec, 
Board of Deputies of British Jews. 
23 Finshury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


A LANDLOCKED SWIFT 
| To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,— Yesterday evening we noticed a swift caught somehow 
in a small hole under the roof of our house. A ladder was 
fetched and the bird released with care to prevent its being 
hurt. It seemed, however, unable to fly, and eventually we 
put it into the greenhouse for the night for safety, thinking 
it might be exhausted and stronger again in the morning. We 
could not discover any damage to wings or legs. Later in the 
evening whilst reading the Spectator of June Ist I came across 
Sir W. Beach Thomas's notes on Country Life, in which he 
writes that “it is commonly said that swifts cannot rise 
unaided from the ground, but this is only so if the surface is 
unusually smooth and flat, when the long wings and short 
legs may be a fatal handicap.” 

This morning the swift appeared to be in exactiy the same 
condition as yesterday, and lay motionless on the lawn till 
after breakfast, when, in view of what we had read in the 
Spectator, my wife tried the experiment of gently dropping it 
from an upraised hand. It only fluttered to the ground. 
Though rather fearful of hurting its possibly damaged wings, 
I finally threw the bird up into the air. It fluttered uncer- 


tainly for a moment, and then flew away as only a swift can 
fly, evidently quite unhurt in any way. 

If I had not chanced to read the Spectator last night we 
should undoubtedly have decided that we must put the poor 
creature * out of its (supposed) misery.”’——I am, Sir, &c., 

Guy Beecu, 

Turvey Rectory, Bedford. 


REAL SPOILERS OF CORNWALL 

[To the Editor of the Sercraror.]| 
Sir,—I was much interested in the above article in your issue 
of the Ist inst., as I have seen a desecrating instance of the 
erection of bungalows and the cutting off of cliff tracks and 
the ground upon which the fishermen have dried their nets 
for many generations, at Sennen Cove. 

About four or five years ago when this vandalism took place, 
I used every possible effort to urge the owner to reserve a 
small section of this frontage for the benefit of the fishermen, 
as in the past, and also to enable invalid visitors to approach 
the magnificent headland known as Peden-mean-du, access 
to which is now cut off to invalids owing to the barbed wire 
enclosure to the shore. I also took the matter up with 
various members of the Local District Council and the 
Secretary of the Commons and Footpaths Preservation 
Society ; although, as you state, one receives a sympatiictic 
ear “ there is no public body of suflicient strength which can 


THE 


be approached.” 

It does appear, however, that there is a solution to prevent 
further cliff scenery being enclosed by adopting a similar 
principle to that which is to-day in force under a ‘Town 
Planning Scheme in the County of London, and introduce 
legislation to schedule undeveloped land round our Coast, 
now used by the public, for cliff walks. 

I can also substantiate the point that has been raised, 
that in many cases vandalism is not committed by the small 
profiteer who comes from a distance, but by the Cornishrmen 
themselves and regarded by the local populace with utter 
upathy.—I am, Sir, &e., S. N. Horne. 

65 Westcombe Park Road, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


VILLAGE °PRENTICES 
| To the Editor of the Sewcraror.| 
Sir,-As chairman of the Plumbing Trades National Appren- 
ticeship Council, I read with much interest the paragraphs 
under the above heading in your current issue, because the 
whole question of the present user of these old country 
apprenticeship funds is at present cngaging the attention 
of my Council. 

There can be no doubt that there is at present a good deal 
of ignorance about many of these old Trusts and that their 
funds are often not as wisely applied as could be wished. In 
many cases the Charity Commissioners have been able to 
intervene and secure some modification of the original Trusts. 
But it could be wished that wider powers were available, 
under which the Commissioners, or the Board of Education, 
could more readily intervene in cases where the original 
intentions of the pious founders can no longer be carried out, 
or it is clearly in the public interest that the Trusts should 
be modified. 

The aggregate annual income from these old Trusts, often 
to be found in remote villages up and down the country, must 
amount to a considerable sum, which, if wisely applied, could 
materially assist the cause of industrial training among 
our village boys and girls. 

Personally, I am altogether opposed to the payment of 
apprenticeship premiums, and consider that much of the 
money now devoted to that purpose could better be employed 
in bringing facilities for technical education within the reach 
of the rural apprentice, or in providing him with outfits of 
tools, books bearing on his craft, &c. In these days of motor 
transport it is much easier, given the funds, to bring the 
village lad to the Technical Institute in the nearest large town 
than it used to be in pre-War times. But the real desideratum 
is that all the apprenticeship funds in a given county should 
be pooled and applied with greater wisdom by one directing 
authority for the outstanding needs of the county's young 
craftsmen.—I am, Sir, &c., ERNEST LESSER. 

13 Holland Villas Road, Kensington, W. 14, 
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DEFILEMENT OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 
| To the Editor of the Spvcraror. 
Sin, If you have among your readers any with influence 
ever those who control the affairs of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, I hope that they will use that influence to restrain 
the Estates Bursary of the College from scattering corrugated- 
iron sheds over the countryside round Oxford. Let me give 
you a case in point. In the parish of Wheatley is a fine Tudor 


farmhouse, known as the Rectory Farm, the property of 


Magdalen. Here, actually adjoining this gracious survival of 
Elizabeth's reign, they have erected a large corrugated-iron 
cowshed and a Dutch barn of the same material. On the top 
of Bullsdown (or, indifferently, Bowlsdown), which is nearly 
if not quite the highest point in the parish, they have erected 
another Dutch barn which can be seen for miles round. 
This, by the way, is on the site of a mediaeval castle. the 
ancient well of which is still in use. 

Now Magdalen have recently acquired several estates in 
this neighbourhood ; the whole of the parish of Waterperry, 
Mr. Philip Morrell’s estate at Garsington. and farms at 
Shabbington, Stadhampton and Kingsey. whilst they have 
over a thousand acres in Cuddesdon. 

I am past travelling about so cannot sce for myself to 
what extent the Bursary is following this policy of erecting 
eorrugated-iron buildings. but L am told on good authority 
that this is the form of building commonly provided, and 1 
have evidence that it is the Bursary’s policy. 

I think that many will agree with me that this is a very 
poor contribution by a body of educated men to the 
movement for the preservation of the beauty of the 
countryside..- IT am, Sir, &e., SENEX, 


POINTS 


Domestic 


FROM LETTERS 
REFUSE. 


You suggest in your issue of June 8 that you wish our 
worthy ediles would visit Germany or even some other 
smaller European State to see domestic refuse hygienically 
removed. Perhaps some of them have already done so, 
for Southport has had a perfectly sound system for quite 
a number of years. Covered bins are carried from each 
house to covered carts, emptied and sprinkled with disin- 
fectant powder and all cleared away without mess, with 
quick dispatch. —Consrance Gaunv. 77, Manor House Road, 
Glastonbury. 


“Come TO SCOTLAND” 


I should like to point out that when I mentioned, in 
my letter from Edinburgh in your issue of May 25th, the 
* Come to Scotland * movement introduced by the railways, 
I was merely referring to the campaign, prosecuted by the 
railways for many years, of attracting tourist traflic by the 
display of posters bearing in large letters the invitation 
“Come to Scotland.” This campaign has been “ boosted ” 
more and more each year since the amalgamation of the 
railways. At the same time, there exists a ** Come to Scot- 
land” Movement, established in May, 1927, at a meeting 
representative of the various interests concerned, and held 
in the Chambers of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce. 
The aim of this Association, which has its oflice in Edinburgh, 
is the same as that of the railways, namely, to focus attention 
upon Scotland, and to attract and develop the tourist traffic, 
— Your CORRESPONDENT IN EpINBURGH, 


Where Mear Comes From. 

My experience when in Chicago in 1883 was similar to that 
of Mr. Somers-Cocks and Mr. Barnard. But, in further 
evidence of the humaner method of those times, I would add 
that down the side of a long covered hall there was a row 
of high wooden cubicles into each of which one beast only had 
been driven. As the man walked slowly along the plank at the 
top of these, stopping at each he carefully aimed his carbine 
at the right spot in the brain of the animal who dropped dead ; 
the outer door of the cubicle was then opened, and the carcase 
drawn out into an open yard by four or five men who 
promptly proceeded to prepare it for the market. -Howarp 
HopGKiIn, Benwell, Godalming. 








Next week the Spectraror will contain a second Fine Arts 
and Antiques Supplement, illustrated and printed on appropriate 
paper. The articles will include * Ornamental Old China” by 
Bernard Rackham, and ** An Appeal for a National Collection 
of Furniture” by R. W. Symonds. This number will also 
include the following special articles: ‘ A Religion Without a 
Creed” by Alfred Noyes, ** Dutch and British in South Africa” 
hy the Bishop of Bloemfontein, and a_ significant survey of 
Indian Village Education. 
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A Hundred Years Ago 


THe Spectator, JONE 13TH, 182%, 
STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

The House of Commons met yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. Peel had hopes that the distress would pass away more 
speedily than was anticipated. The assertion of one gentleman, 
that the capital of the country was diminishing. Mr. Peel answered 
by a simple and striking fact— namely, that the taxable rental of 
Lancashire had increased in thirteen years from three to four 
mnillions, or 33 per cent. He could not allow that our commerce was 
carried on by the application of capital from which the capitalist 
received no return: such might he the case for a single year: but 
when he heard the same thing stated for eight or ten years. his 
answer was, that under such circumstances the capital would be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Atwood thought it a reproach to the House that the had 
done nothing : hey 
were incompetent to the purposes of legislation. Mr. Maxwell 
would have property taxed higher. and the labouring classes less. 
Mr. Robinson and General Gascoyne alluded to the depressed state 








and the pec ple would be led to conclude that t 


of the shipping interest. as an evidence of the decayed state of ou 


commerce. Mr. D. W. Harvey and Mr. Makerly were of opinion 
that a substantial diminution of the taxes was a certain measure of 
relief. It was folly. said Mr. Harvey, to suppose that the business of 
the country could not be carried on at a less expense than eightcen 
millions. We must either reduce our taxation 01 ! 


currency, 


augment « 


LanNb-SHIPs. 


Scarcely a day passes in England without the 


mitroduction I 
some new project of improvement : and in this respect France is 
rapidly following our example. Among the late introductions in 
Paris, is a sort of stage-coach. called an . 
eighteen persons in the interior, perpetually in motion on 
Boulevards. and in almost all the large streets. Not content with 
these unwieldly conveyances. the Parisians have announced a 
projet of an omnibus which is not only to exceed all others in velocity, 
but will be large enough to contain one hundred persons. In form 
it resembles the hull of a ship, with two decks ; it is supported by 
seven wheels, so constructed as not to be visible: and it will be 
drawn by horses. and move on an inclined plane made for the 
purpose. It is destined to run from Vincennes to Neuilly, by the 
Faubourg Saint Antoine, the Boulevards and the Champs-Elysées. 
A pilot, with helm in hand, will be able to turn the carriage or ship 
at his will, stop or back it. slacken or accelerate its motion according 
Thus has France discovered at last an element 
and should 


omnibus, contalminy 


thie 


to circumstances. 

in which her navy may be used with safety and profit : 

this scheme succeed. she will have to boast of possessing at once thie 

finest army and land navy in the world.— From a Correspondent, 
Books or COOKERY» 

The book called Apican Morsels is a disgusting affair. We 
helieve the French first conceived the idea of treating dinner as a 
joke; the fashion has taken root here, and there has been no end 
to the nonsense that would-be-wits have scriiibled upon the subject. 
The writer of this thing will, it is to be hoped. disgust them with the 
silly practice. The man has neither wit nor knowledge : he is some 
vulgar fellow, who never gives more than eighteenpence for his dinner, 
or who, if he dines at home, blesses himself that the shoulder oi 
mutton keeps till the fourth day. There is no disgrace in this— 
quite the contrary, except when a person so living pretends to feed 
on all the luxuries of the earth. and writes a world of rubbirch about 
dinners, cookery, and manners, 


Poetry 
Above Tonyrefail 


Low by the rising moon the village sleeps, 
Its dust now wearied down ; 

A night of stars above it sweeps 
To the Unknown. 

Long hushed the orchestration of the larks, 
The wind hath left each tree, 

And o'er a Western haze dim fairy barques 
Put out to sea. 

This is the hour that tells where the spheres go, 
The hour when all is still, 

And ghosts, with measured steps and slow, 
Climb the steep hill ; 

Hour of expectancy that holds its breath, 
When comes, not unaware, 

Knock at the heart, and the spirit whispereth— 
Who's there ? 

O Life’s dim visitor ! 
Die in the grass ! 

Only unburdened ghost just meant 
To come and pass ; 

Pass like the collieries in the vale below 
Out of the cloud —- 

Who's there ? O Mystery ! Never to know 
Only a shroud ! Huw MENA. 


Hlis echoes faint 
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Some Books 


Mr. Harrison has the faculty of making us see Elizabethan 
England and letters as though we were contemporaries. We 
are led to appreciate the subtle human sophistication and 
intrigue of the time, and are disabused of that false and 
instinctive idea that the past was simpler than the present, 
In his essay on Elizabethan melancholy with which he prefaces 
the edition he has edited of Nicholas Breton’s Melancholicke 
Humours (Scholartis Press, 7s. 6d.), he shows us that this 
mood, a reaction from the boisterous sensuousness of the age, 
became in literature fixed and conventional. Hamlet and 
Jaques, as well as being individual emanations from the mind 
of a genius, were familiar figures to their audiences, much as 
the psycho-analytical neurotic amoralist is a stock figure of 
our contemporary fiction and drama. Following a survey of 
the growth of the melancholic, and of his pseudo-medical 
critics and doctors, Mr. Harrison settles on Nicholas Breton. 
a neglected poet, who charged the somewhat weary humour 
with a religious mood of his own that was a sample of the 
Caroline poets yet to come. Mr. Harrison sums him up 
briefly. ‘ Breton is one of those poets who are always 
promising something inspired on the next page but one. For 
all that he has not received due respect because he is inac- 
cessible to most readers. He ranks high amongst those who 
come after the greatest: a swect singer rather than a 
tempestuous : but he has the power of conveying a mood in 
a haunting rhvthm which will vibrate gently in the brain 
long after more powerful poetry is silent.” 
* * * * 

Of all neglected good books—books that should have 
continued to live sturdily because they are literature, but that 
have somehow very nearly died—few that we have read so 
little deserved oblivion, so well merited reprinting as The 
Autobiography of Pel Verjuice (Scholartis Press, 8s. 6d.).. Who 
was Pel Verjuice 7 One might be excused for never having 
heard of him. but he was, in fact, a well enough known writer 
of the early nineteenth century of the name of Pemberton 
who chose to sign the self-written history of his life ot herwise : 
having been advised, he tells us, to “ leave readers to suppose 
the life and adventures to be a work of imagination. The 
facts are too surprising, too uncommon to obtain belief; let 
the work appear, therefore. as mainly an invention, or a life 
of singular vicissitudes, told with the embellishments of 
fiction.’ That is one way of making sure that the reader 
will believe what he is told—-that everything recounted did 
happen—but. in fact, we hardly need such assurance: the 
narrative is so vividly alive, sincere, and so full of information 
on a variety of subjects that it could be nothing but the 
writer's own history. Pel was neither a mere adventurer nor 
simply a bookish person; he was a delightfully refreshing 
combination of artist and rover, who could write as 
exuberantly about his first visit to the play as about 
his enlistment in the Navy and = subsequent adventures 
among ships, The book abounds in fine and humorous 
descriptions, satirical and entertaining digressions, and 
masterful little portraits. Pemberton ultimately became 
un actor and lecturer, and was accounted by many something 
of a genius in both those arts. But, as Fox said of him. * he 
was the very man to write autobiography,” and we are very 
ready to agree with Mr. Eric Partridge that if he is to be 
remembered at all (as he certainly should be) it is as the author 
of Pel Verjuice. 

“ * * * 

Mr. Aeneas Mackay, of Stirling, publishes at 5s. for 
Mr. Morris, the Town Clerk of that ancient and famous burgh; 
Robert Louis Stevenson and the Scottish Highlands. Yhat is 
exactiy as it should be, for Stirling is the key to the Highlands, 
and round the town still centre legends of Jacobitism and 
clanship, of blackmail and caterans, and of the king of them 
all Rob Roy Macgregor or Campbell. Mr. Morris’s book 
traces out the genesis, from material that writer had collected 
in the neighbourhood, of Stevenson’s two romances of 
Aidnapped and Catriona, but it does more: it furnishes the 
admirable account of local Jacobitism with sidelights on 
Highland tife and character generally, and takes a worthy 
place among other books on the Gael, for which Mr. Mackay’s 
publishing house is so wellknown. The Gael of the Hebrides 
(but the Gael tempered by a strong smack of Norwegian 


of the Week 


blood), his folk-lore and history, his surge-swept, rain-soaked 
coasts, his sweet manners and simple, kindly life, are depicted 
with sympathy and insight in Mr. Alasdair Alpin Macgregor’s 
Summer Days Among the Western Isles (Jack, 7s. 6d.). An 
exquisite vein of poetry and glamour pervades this book, 
Very beautiful (to take but one small instance out of many) 
is the description of the smooring of the peat fire (which in 
some households never goes out): how the goodwife of the 
house, “ after the day’s toiling is over and when the soft nivht 
closes in,” will stretch out loving arms over the grey ash and 
intone to the Sacred Three the old rune, praying them 
“ To save, to shield, to surround, 
The hearth, the house, the household, 


This night, and every night, each single night. 
Amen.’ 


* * * * 

The country and life of a distinctive Highland people are 
described in Miss Ruth Alexander’s Stones, Hilltops and The 
Sea (Alston Rivers, 12s. 6d.), which treats of Yugoslavia, 
the country of the Southern Slavs (for Yugo means south). 
Partly Highland only however, since the Croatian element 
in the triune kingdom of the Serbs-Croats-Slovenes is low- 
land, and between the Croats and the highland Serbs there 
exists hereditary enmity, as last summer's murder of Raditch 
only too tragically showed. Apart from the author's portrayal 
of national manners and scenery (which is uniformly striking 
and rightly selective), we particularly commend to the notice 
of our readers her notes on the political passions which continue 
to seethe in this much-harassed country. The Serb and thie 
Croat are at daggers drawn: there is the religious difference 
between the Roman Catholics of the West and the Orthodox 
Serbs in the East, complicated by Mohammedanism in Bosnia ; 
while above all them looms the ineradicable hostility between 
the Slav and the Latin—-the menace of Italianity. But, as 
the author remarks, * great figures have always appeared in 
times of Balkan necessity,” and the dangerous elements ma 
yet be composed to harmony and peace. Miss Alexande: 
can be congratulated on having produced a book not on!y 
remarkable distinction of style shot with a pleasant humour, 
but of very special interest, on a country which is not vet 
very well known and where political problems afford food for 
anxious thought. 

* * * * 

The funeral oration of Pericles. published under the tit! 
HEPIKAEOTS AOPOL EWITAPIOS (Oxford University Pre 
3s. 6d.), is too well known to demand praise or appreciation. 
Beautifully printed and attractively bound, this slender volun 
will be a «roma és dei, and our only regret is that Greck 
jJetters were not used for the pagination of the first pari 
where our cold English numerals are an incongruous intrusion. 
The oration is followed by the translation of Thomas Hobbes 
which, though it misses the fire and vigorous rhythm of 
the original, and particularly of the almost untranslatable 
dioxadoijuev passage, is still a delight to read and probably 
the best of the many renderings which have been attempted. 

* * * * 

Mr. Ernest A. Baker continues his excellent survey of The 
History of the English Novel in a second volume, The Elizu- 
bethan Age and After (Witherby, 16s.). In this book we are 
given an account, with criticisms and illustrations, of transla- 
tions, of Euphuists and Arcadians, of pamphlets and characte: 
writing, of the beginnings of realistic fiction, and of the 
seventeenth century Utopias. It forms an excellent reference 
book, and at the same time may be used as an anthology 
illustrating the growth of English prose. 

* * * * 
(* More Books of the Week ~ and ** General Knowledge Compe- 
tition ~ will be found on pages 945 and 946.) 


A New Holiday Competition 


Tur. Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the most practical 
suggestion for a holiday on a stated sum, which may be any- 
thing from £10 to £100 (including all travelling expenses), in 
not more than seven hundred words. The Compctition will 
be judged, not by the literary merit of the entries, but by the 
practical suggestions given. The Editor reserves the right 
to publish any suggestions which are submitted, ‘The 
Competition will close on July 19th. 
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A New Hero 


Jose Antonio Paéz. By R. B. Cunninghame Craham. 
(Heinemann. 15s.) : 

Ir is delightful to record that Mr. Cunninghame Graham has 

added another to the long list of brilliant books on South 

America for which we are indebted to him. This is a particu- 

larly satisfactory volume, for it is a piece of very serious and 

useful historical work, as well as a piece of literature. 

As the author reminds us in his preface, ** a hundred years 
ago the name of Paéz was a household word in Europe. Kings 
sent him swords of honour, queens corresponded with him 
upon equal terms. Later in life he sat beside the Empress 
Eugénie at a banquet at the Tuileries.’ To-day he is eom- 
pletely forgotten, vet it is not right or wise that we should 
forget those remarkable men, Bolivar the Liberator, San 
Martin, Paéz, and the others who secured the independence of 
South America. For if we do so we obtain a false perspective 
upon history, and therefore a false estimate of present-day 
facts. We are also apt to fall into the ignorant and quite 
undiscriminating contempt of the South American, which is 
s0 common to-day in this country. Certainly the Latin 
Americans have their faults as well as their virtues, but it is 
foolish to dismiss these remarkable Republics as inhabited by 
nothing but * Dagos.” For this country especially it is not 
only foolish, it is disastrous, for South America may prove 
to be the most important theatre in which the economic 
struggles of to-morrow will be fought out. 

Paéz was the man who, above all others, freed the Northern 
parts of the South American Continent from Spain. He fought 
and lived on the great plains—** the Llanos *—of what is 
to-day Venezuela. He was pre-eminently a great leader of 
guerrilla cavalry, and was, on the whole, subordinate to Bolivar. 
He was also a considerable statesman. ‘ His victories, 
Mr. Graham writes, “at Mucuritas, La Mata de la Miel, 
Queseras del Medio and Carabobo are in the mouths of everyone 
in Venezuela even to-day, for he appeals especially to youth, 
who see in him youth in excelsis and personified.” Hence for 
any Englishman who wishes to understand present-day South 
America this book should be most useful. It is, however, 
like all Mr. Cunninghame Grahams books, essentially a work 
of romantic literature. It contains certain passages of rather 
deliberate fine writing, but even these are, on the whole, skilful 


> 


and attractive. 
But it is in his smaller comments and asides that we like Mr. 


Cunninghame Graham best. For example, Mr. Graham is 
discussing the relative position of Paéz and his opponent the 
Spanish General, Morillo, and he remarks that the * climate 
rendered marching almost insupportable to Europeans and 
exposed them to the constant risk of fevers of which they died 
like flies.” He then appends this note. “The Spanish 
equivalent is, * Morir como chinches. to die like bugs. Buys, 
no doubt, exist as well as flies, but the tendency of the Nordic 
mind is to ignore disagreeable insects and pretend they do not 
exist. Still, they raise ugly lumps upon the flesh.” By such 
remarks Mr. Cunninghame Graham interprets the Latin to 
the Saxon. 

Most of the book is concerned with the adventurous feats 
of Paéz. We select this one which Mr. Graiiam suvs himself 
was perhaps his hero’s masterpiece. It concerns the crossing 
of the river Apure by the patriot army of Bolivar. The 
* Liberator” had no boats and the Spaniards had a squadron 
of armed launches on the scene. Paéz, however. promised his 
commander to provide the necessary marine transport : 


“When they got within a mile of the river, Bolivar asked Pacz 





where the boats were that he had promised to provice Pointing 
to where the launches lay out in the middle of the stream, Paez 
said, ‘ There they are.’ ‘I see them, said Bolivar, * but what | 
do not see is how to take them. Paéz said smiling, * With our 
cavalry.’ * Where is this water cavalry then %° Bolivar said. and 
Paéz, pointing to his Guard of Honour, answered, * Here 

* With fifty of his Guard of Honour, riding with their virths and 
crupper loosened, Paéz galloped to the bank Then, letting their 
saddles slide down to the ground, without dismounting they plunged 
into the stream. One of those panics that now and then seize men 
confronted with a situation that they cannot possiblv have dreamed 
of took possession of the soldiers in the boats. Ai er ali irregulai 
discharge that did no damage, for all they had to aim at were the 
horses’ heads and the men, naked from their waists upwards, they 
took to their canoes and fled. The horsemen, from the horses’ 
backs, leaped on board the boats after a bloodless victory. Turning 
their horses loose, who at once swam back again to the same bank 
that they had left, without a single loss, Paéz in triumph brought 
the launches back to where Bolivar and his staff were sitting like 
equestrian statues, hardly daring to believe their eves. It was 


possibly the first time in recorded history that cavalry had fought 
a skirmish in the water, and certainly the last. 

Who could have devised a more perfect hero than Paéz 
from Mr. Cunninghame Graham's pen? We thoroughly re- 
commend his work, both because it makes available to the 
general reader a neglected chapter of history and is also a 
most enjoyable work of literature. 


Life Through Letters 


Private Letters, Pagan and Christian. Selected by Dorothy 
Brooke. (Benn. 15s.) 

Lavy Brooke claims the right, in making this anthology of a 
thousand years of Greek and Roman private letters, occa- 
sionally to pluck a dandelion and reject a rose. This is all to 
the good. The monotony of excellence is unfortunately an 
essential characteristic of most anthologies ; for with literature 
it is unfair on the authors to choose anything but the best. 
Moreover, since authors are bent on raising “a monument 
more enduring than bronze,” they are not so much concerned 
with saying what they really think and feel or so ready to 
“ sive themselves away.” as with saying that which will apply 
to a later age as much as to their own, and saying it ina more 
or less conventional form and manner. 

Those who write letters, on the other hand, even if they be 
Emperors or Early Fathers, tend to be vivid, personal, and 
immediate, however weighty the theme may be. Sometimes 
this living quality is due to the subject of the letter, as when 
Saint Ambrose writes to an episcopal friend to thank him for 
a present of mushrooms. But the style of the same Saint is 
just as lively and nearly as natural when, immediately after- 
wards, he writes to the Emperor Theodosius, giving him a 
good wigging on the subject of a massacre at Thessalonica. 
Then there is Mnesiergus, an otherwise unknown person, 
writing the carliest Greek letter five centuries before Christ, 
who achieves immortality and links humanity through the 
ages when he “ sends his love to all at home and hopes this 
may find them well as it leaves him.” 

The paradox is that, except with the greatest, the literary 
monuments are more apt to seem outworn and mortal than the 


ephemeral and single message of friend to friend. Alexander 
the Great strikes us as very human when he expresses to 
Aristotle his annoyance at the publication of his lectures, 
since anyone can now be as good an Aristotelian as Alexander, 
and rather like some potentates of the early twentieth century 
when he solemnly tells Darius in future to address him always 
as the Lord of All Asia. So also Pliny might almost be a re- 
forming mayor of New York and the Emperor Trajan a 
Roman President Coolidge when they exchange letters about 
the * graft ~ levied by the contractors for the water supply of 
Nicomedia. of difficulties concerning the local fire brigade, 
and of the best method of dealing with Christians. 

But interesting and vivid as are the private joys, aunoy 
ances and sorrows of the great, the letters from quite unknown 
persons dealing with ordinary everyday matters are even more 
illustrative of the life of those remote periods. .A wife writes 
to her husband in the year 28 8B.c. with some annoyance, 
beeause he has given for a quilt almost twice as much as it was 
worth. Sarapion. in the year A.p. 39 writes advising a young 
friend who is in debt to beware of the Jews.  Serenus. in the 
second century A.D. warns Theon that the inspector of finance 
is on the way, and that he had better bring his temple account 
books quickly in order that they may be properly cooked. 
Enusea in the same century asks a friend to get her valuables 
out of pawn for her. These and the inimitable Tyrant of 
Corinth, who starts his letter to his father-in-law with the 
words, ** ] murdered my wife by mistake,” call up a hundred 
pictures of domestic and social life pretty much as we know it 
to-day. 

There is one letter which may perhaps be quoted in full, 
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because in a very few words it throws a more vivid light on 
the history of a period than many pages of some learned 
work. It is from the Emperor Claudius Gothicus in the year 
A.D. 269, and runs as follows :— 

* We have destroyed 320,000 of the Goths; we have sunk 2,000 
of their ships. The rivers are bridged over with shields, the shores 
are covered with lances and with swords. The fields are hidden 
under the superincumbent bones, no road is free from them. We 
have taken so many women that each soldier can have two or three 
allotted to him.” 

There are others nearly as illuminating, but this indicating. 
a5 a mere incident, perhaps a million people dead, maimed, or 
enslaved is certainly stimulating to the imagination. 

Many of the letters amount to documents of great historical 
or theological value. St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Athanasius, 
Alexander the Great, Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius and many 
others are their writers. But Lady Brooke has provided us 
with entertaining contrasts even here, and it is pleasant to 
find St. Augustin: worried about the Fourth Conjugation 
and Marcus Aurelius about a cold in his head. The fascination 
of her book lies in the fact that it is a farrago, not of odds and 
ends thrown into the pot as into a swill-tub, but of savoury tit- 
hits selected from all the doings of men and served up to us 
in an excellent dish. B. L. 


Strong-Minded Gentlewomen of 
Long Ago 


Before the Blue Stockings. By Ada Graham Wallas. 
and Unwin. &s. 6d.) 


(Aven 


Tur social power of money would seem to have been quite as 
strong in the seventeenth century as it is now. The younger 
sons of landowners had no social position at all. Their 
daughters married quite outside the land-owning class, and 
when, as was often the case, they did not marry at all, were 
reduced to earning their own livings as governesses or “* waiting 
women.” Few of them had any education in the usual sense 
of the word, but many had very good abilities, and constitute a 
living proof of the saying of the educational critic Norris that 
a clear head is better than a full one and that ** stuffage of the 
mind * may be overrated. 

Mrs. Graham Wallas in the first of her charming chapters 
introduces us to one of these penniless gentlewomen— Hannah 
Woolley. An exceptionally strong-minded woman, she began 
to make her own living by teaching before she was fifteen, 
made it successfully for ten years, and then married a school- 
master, working harder than ever as the mother of a family 
and head matron to * three score boarders.” In a busy life, 
however, she found time to write five books and to be very 
happy. True she had, as she tells us, many troubles but never 
wn unbearable affliction, never an * ill-husband or undutifuj 
children.” “I have been married to two worthy Eminent 
and brave Persons ; and I have four Sons as good Children as 
ever woman did bear.” The larger part of her literary output 
concerns cookery and the care of health, but she finds space 
for a great deal of good advice as to the conduct of life. At 
seventeen she became governess in the family of ** a Noble 
Lady,” and in the capacity of teacher, secretary, and compa- 
nion she saw something of life at Court, and gives her opinions 
very confidently upon the fashions, the management of children 
und how to hold one’s own in a subordinate position. In the 
matter of dress, good taste forbids extremes. Indeed, * in all 
things (except Piety) Mediocrity, and the Golden Mean, is to 
he observed,” while no woman’s expenditure * should exceed 
the Arithmetic of her Revenues.” Her advice to those who 
have come down in the world is austere. They should look 
upon their position not “as what it hath been, but what 
ht 


The most interesting of her books is The Gentlewoman’s 
Companion, which she describes in her preface as a“ guide to 
the Female Sex, in all Relations, Companies, Conditions, and 
States of Lives, even from childhood down to old age ; from 
the Lady at the Court, to the Cook-maid in the country.” 
Her advice is very shrewd and very feminine. She deals with 
all sorts of delicate situations. For instance, how to bring to 
a better understanding a Female Friend whom you suspect 
of youthful excursions,” how mildly and * in an insinuating 
manner ” to ~ lay open her errors,’> how “ elegantly to 





complain of injuries done,” and how to correct in a young 
gentlewoman the fault of “‘ a wandering eye.” 

With regard to the upbringing of children her point of view 
is modern. We hope the schoolmaster benefited by her 
counsel. In her extreme youth she was, she says, too severe, 
* Tenderness to youth” came to her with her own children, 
*- Let them,” she advises, * be lovingly and quietly governed.” 
She exhorts nursemaids * not to be churlish, or dogged to 
them, but be merry and pleasant and contrive or invent 
pretty pastimes agreeable to their age.” Relations between 
parents and children do not seem to have been altogether 
different in tuose days. Even then it was common for children 
‘not only to deride the imperfections of their parents but 
forge and pretend more than they have.” 

In Lord Halifax’s well-known Advice to a Daughter, with 
which Mrs. Graham Wallas deals in another chapter, the same 
modern note sounds where children are concerned. ~ The 
first thought of your children,” he assures the little girl *- whose 
understanding is not yet very tall,” will have “no small ad- 
mixture of mutiny. You must not be angry except you would 
increase it, deny them as scldom as you can, and when there is 
no avoiding it, you must do it gently.” The great John Locke 
when directing the education of his friend Lady Mashain’s 
son, is of course still more in front of his time. The secret of 
education is, he says, to find a way “ how to keep a chills 
spirits easy, active, and free, and yet at the same time to 
restrain him from many things he has a mind to, and to draw 
him to things that are uneasy to him.” 

But we are digressing. Mrs. Wallas does not keep us long 
with Locke, but brings us back to a spiritual progenitor of the 


- Blue-stockings, one Mary Astel, a somewhat bitter old maid 


who dreamed in Queen Anne’s reign of a * seminary” for 
women, “a place of retirement for ladies of quality who, under 
the supervision of other ladies of quality, would have time 
to cultivate their minds,” withdrawn from “the cumber- 
some and infectious world.” She does not wish in any way 
to put them against their natural lot, but merely to rescue 
as many as may be * from that meanness of spirit into which 
the generality of them are sunk.” Such Seminarists would 
be free to marry if they liked. Their training would help 
them, she is sure, to bring up their children, about whose 
early education many fathers trouble themselves not at all, 
** nor are the greater part of them like to do much good, since Pre- 
cepts contradicted by Example seldom prove effectual.” Know- 
ledge, as she truly says, * will not lie dead ’’ upon a woman's 
hands because she has no children. ‘* The whole World is a 
single Ladie’s Family.” All the same this good spinster cannot 
be said to have taken the whole world to her breast. She 
required of all her daughters that they should belong to the 
Church of England, and turned a very sour face to those 


whom she looked on “ as the dearest spawn of the Church of 


a 


Rome, our English Dissenters.” Certainly she was an adept 
at backhanders for all her philanthropic zeal! Poor woman! 
Her dream never materialized. She founded no College. Her 
single-minded efforts remained barren to the end. 


A Case for Disestablishment 


Charge delivered at the Second Quadrennial Visitation of the 
Diocese, together with an Introduction. By Herbert 
Hensley Henson, Bishop of Durham. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) 

A man who changes his opinions—unless it be for the sake of 

office or preferment—always exercises a certain fascination. 

When the man occupies an important public position, and 

expresses his opinions during a period of years with warinth 

and vigour the fascination increases, When the abandoned 
position is one of lonely isolation—a kind of Athanasius contra 
mundum —an insistent demand arises for an explanation. 
ew men in that fascinating realm of thought where political 
ecclesiastical and legal considerations meet, have in recent 
years occupied so definite and individual a position as that of 

Dr. Hensley Henson. He has sometimes been called the last 

of the Erastians. In book after book and speech after speech 

he defended the idea of the unity of Church and State. Hooker 
was the ultimate master to whom he constantly appealed, 

Creighton’s the strong modern mind he claimed in support 

of the theory that Church and State were but two aspects 

of the same thing, the same set of persons viewed from 
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different angles. He gloried in the National Church; he 
fought hard for its established and endowed position, because 
he believed that freedom, variety, individuality, unhindered 
ntact with modern thought, were gifts of priceless value, 
and they were gifts that the Establishment alone could protect. 
This, from the Church’s point of view. 

But from the point of view of the State there were advan- 
tages that could be secured in no other way. These assump- 
tions have been questioned for many years. They were 
questioned twenty-three years ago when Dr. Henson was 
exercising a powerful ministry at St. Margaret's, Westminster. 
He rebutted the questions with energy in sermons preached 
at that time. Disestablishment, he maintained in Christ 
andthe Nation, was out of tune with the times because the idea 
of Divine Right inhering in hierarchies was stricken to death : 
a loftier conception of the State was now generally enter- 
tained ; Establishment, moreover, was recognized to be an 
antidote to the disease of clericalism that no prudent statesman 
would lightly resign. Two conditions, indeed, were necessary. 
First the Church must really include the Christianity of the 
nation in such measure as to be the apparent and efficient 
organ of the general Christian sentiment and conscience. 
Secondly, the higher intelligence of the community must 
approve the teaching and work of the Church. These con- 
ditions were in danger ; but so far Dr. Henson thought they 
stood firm. These being Dr. Henson’s views, it was natural 
that his first aim was reunion with Nonconformists, his chief 
antagonisms, on the one hand Anglo-Catholicism, and on the 
ither the activities of the * Life and Liberty ** Movement. 
In1915, in a discourse on ** Magna Carta and Church Reform,” 
he poured scorn on a Church Reform League pamphlet whch 
goke of ‘the Church's inherent right to spiritual inde- 
pendence.” 

On January 28th, 1928, Dr. Henson preached before the 
University of Cambridge a sermon that startled and surprised 
nany Of his academic hearers ;— 

“T cannot hesitate to declare my belief that our duty is plain. 
At all costs we must vindicate the spiritual independence of the 
(hurch of England. Even if, induced by a natural reluctance to 
ad a fellowship between the Church and State which has its origin 
inthe dim beginnings of our national history, and through more than 
thirteen centuries has been fruitful of blessings to both, we could 
by concession terminate the present dispute, is there any reason for 

tlinking that the crucial issue has been settled ? ’ 
In subsequent speeches and writings the Bishop has clearly 
tated that Disestablishment has become inevitable, and is, 

1 fact, to be weleomed as the lesser of two evils. In the 
ok bef ore us he develops the theme with great thoroughness. 

What has wrought the change? Is the inconsistency real 
rmerely apparent? Dr. Henson has supplied very full 
lata for answering these questions. They will, doubtless, 
produce different effects on different minds. But surely in 
orming judgment, the main inquiry must be directed towards 
iiscovering the dominant theme. A fundamental loyalty 
uay in differing circumstances lead a man to very different 
ourses of action. What is Dr. Henson's fundamental loyalty? 
there can be no question that it has always been a passionate 
levotion to the actual Church of England. This led him in 
lis earliest period into sharp opposition to Nonconformity ; 
tled him later to uphold its position of prestige; it leads 
lm now to demand its freedom. Whatever the circumstances 
{the time he met them with a bold front, he pursued an 





ufinching course. He never shrank from strong statement, 
A saying of Creighton’s has obviously constantly recurred 
ohis mind, ** The Church of England may be tolerant, but 
tmust be something.’ Holding on to that he has come to 
ject another saying of that great man, ** Iam an Englishman 
ist and a Churchman afterwards.” A combination of 
ittumstances have led him to where he stands. The rejection 
{the Prayer-book by the House of Commons has showed 
im that the Church is by no means co-terminous with the 
‘ation. It has convinced him that it was the largeness and 
‘lerance of the Church that caused its defeat. In his earlier 
mitings he said that an unintelligent “No Popery ” was 
tad. He now knows it is not. At the same time he has 
‘alized that the Establishment renders the spiritual authority 
{the Church nugatory. It shields those who are working 
‘wreck the Anglican tradition and introduce a spirit that is 
‘ngenitally and really Roman. It is in order that the 
‘nglican Church may become in increasing measure what it 





was meant to be that it must take its courage in both hands 
and—leaving half-measures on one side—be free ! 

This is the most interesting book that Dr. Henson has ever 
written. It is likely to be the one that exercises the most 
lasting influence, not least by reason of the frankness of its 
admissions and the transparent honesty of its self-revelation, 

A. S. DUNCAN-JONI Se 


The Incomparable Thake 


Mr. Thake: his Life and Letters. By * Beachcomber,” 
(Bles 7s. 6d.) 

Tuose who have only met Mr. Thake at the breakfast table, 
during one of his fleeting visits to that bright oasis on the 
leader-page of the Daily Express, may well hesitate to accept 
him as the companion of a whole afternoon. He may be 
amusing enough in small doses, they may think, but not 
perhaps in bulk. After all, the Thake joke is the same joke 
every time— namely, the silliness and gullibility of Mr. Thake. 
We may enjoy it two or three times a week. er even once a 
day, but do we want it repeated so often that it will fill a 
whole book ? Few jokes can bear that test. We remember 
how even The Young Visiters and Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
began to wear a little thin towards the end. Or. to come 
still nearer to our subject, Mr. A. P. Herbert's delightful 
Topsy, M.P., though still delightful in book form, is certainly 
not improved by the change, and must be taken in quite 
short instalments—as, indeed, was the original intention— 
if she is still to be appreciated. And the explanation is that 
in all these cases, as in the case of Thake, the joke is essen- 
tially the same joke throughout. 

But Thake, that great man, that outstanding figure of our 
age—Oswald Thake is apparently an exception to all rules. 
For some inexplicable reason he reads better in a book than 
ina daily paper. The joke positively improves with repetition. 
The figure of Thake expands and blossoms as we read, ** wisibly 
swelling before our wery eyes,” taking on a new life. a new 
rich humour ; so that in the end we begin to see him as a k! 
of allegorical personage, reflecting all our own weaknesses and 
follies ; and we catch ourselves exclaiming that Beachcomber 
has not only cracked a joke but preached a sermon. But this 
same quality in Thake makes him very difficult to quote. His 


true effect, we now realize for the first time, is cumulative. 
You cannot taste him properly in sips. It is tempting to try 
For instance, the broken-hearted lover :— 

‘Often as I feed the pigeons in the piazza, I say to myself, 
‘My dear sir, my dear sir —but really 1 dont know A man 
called Wrench, who collects stamps, says Timo heals all. 1 


doubt it.” 

That brings out very well the pathos of Thake : but it would 
require several pages to get the full effect. Or this impression 
of a returned traveller : 

‘It is good to be home, in a way. It is like coming back to 
éuiigianane It’s hard to express. What I mean is, it’s a sort of 
return to things, don’t you think? I always feel ! t 
it, somehow.” 





Or the disconsolate lover again :— 
‘Even Venice may have naught to offer the hungry soul. Put, 
faugh ! (not in the gelfer’s sense! ). Why repine 


All this is characteristic Thake. But who can re yooh ice the 
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incomparable Saunders, for instance, by such methods ? And 
how convey any idea of Thake on his travels—his innocent 
preoccupation with the conversation of fellow travellers, the 
methods of the different railways and hotels, and his complete 
failure to get anything more out of Venice than he does out of 
Kensington or Wimbledon? For all this it is necessary to 
read the book. Even Thake’s most faithful readers will 
discover him here for the first time ; and will be left won- 
dering—as we do—why on earth he wasn’t made into a book 
years ago! 


The History of Music 


The Oxford History of Music. (Oxford University Press 
2 vols. 17s. 6d. each.) 

Sir Henry Havow was the first editor of The Oxford History 
of Music, which began to appear at the beginning of the present 
century. We are now to have a second edition, which is the 
result of Professor Buck's revision. Two volumes of this 
have just appeared, the first an introduction, the second 
covering the Polyphonic Period. 

The introductory volume covers the ground of Greek Music, 
Hebrew Music, Notation, Instruments, Theoretical Writers, 
Plainsong, Folk-sonz, and the Social Aspects of Mediaeval 
Music. A team of cight learned people has worked over the 
sections of this ground with admirable harmony, and it may 
be said that the purpose of the volume has been well carried 
out. That purpose is to show the student that music, at any 
given time and in any given place, has always been modern, 
which is as much as to say that it has always been human. 
The history of music is one of the stories of mankind's struggle 
for self-expression. Each of the contributors to this volume 
(two of them, incidentally, are women) has preserved a con- 
sciousness of this fact in spite of the maze of dry-as-dust 
evidence which has been the basis of each essay. 

Mr. Fox-Strangways, writing upon Folk-song, gives us an 
exemplary chapier, in which evidence is sifted swiftly and 
judgment is formed with reasonable reserve. He makes it 
quite clear that the advent of harmony has contaminated 
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foik-song, and at the end urges us to respect the delicate 
sincerity of all folk expression, in the manner of one who 
pleads with trippers not to deface the countryside with their 
litter. Professor Dent’s chapter is a fascinating account of 
mediaeval music from the human point of view, during which 
he gives us some amusing evidence as to the manners of the 
mediaeval choirboy and how he was trained in the way he 
should go. The chapter on Greek and Mediaeval Instruments 
has been contributed by Miss Kathleen Schlesinger, who has 
devoted her life to this subject and can speak with the authority 
of one who has reproduced models of some of the ancient 
instruments. 

Doubtless there are a few people who will object to the new 
form of the first volume, but such objections cannot be based 
on other than sentimental grounds. The results of the work 
of scholars must always be modified and sometimes contra- 
dicted with the passing of time; and when the scholar js 
working in the field of Kuropean music down to the great 
polyphonic writers, he must be wary of forming any very 
definite conclusions. To the work of the late 
Wooldridge, those who propose to study any section of this vast 
subject will always be greatly indebted. But teachers and 
students alike have criticized his contribution to the Oxford 
History because he minimized the complexity of the develop- 
ment of music during this period and because he dealt with 
it in too general a fashion. The introductory volume serves 
as an expansion of his first three chapters as they originally 
stood, and the present editor has seen fit to curtail the first of 
these chapters and omit the next two. Furthermore, the 
original Chapter 6 (Measured Music and the Rhythmic Modes) 
has been rearranged, and the scholarship of Mr. J. B. Trend 
and the Rev. Dom Anselm Hughes has been drawn upon to 
widen the scope of the accounts of the Spanish School and 
Palestrina respectively. (Volume 2). 

Clearly, Professor Buck has been faced with great difliculties 
and has undertaken heavy responsibilities in bringing out this 
edition of a very important work. How successfully he has 
solved the problem cannot be fully appraised until the History 
has been in use for a time. Then we shall know how far it 
meets the exacting demands of research students. Mean- 
while we may derive confidence from the names of the new 
authors and from the high reputation of the editor himself. 

Basin MAINE, 


Professor 


Edward Gibbon Wakefield Once 
Mote 


Edward Gibbon Wakefield. By 
and Blount. 18s.) 


Irma O'Connor. (Selwin 


Ir was said of Edward Gibbon Wakefield that ** the only defence 
against him was to hate him.” Once let him get an unpre- 
judiced * victim ” into conversation and no struggle could avail 
against his fascination. He carried away his interlocutor, 
with his own consent, as he carried away the schoolgirl! for 
whose abduction he suffered in his youth a merited term of 
imprisonment. The story is too well known to be told again 
here. All that need be said is that if it is possible to behave 
like a criminal and a gentleman Wakefield did so. In 1826 he 
travelled with Ellen Turner from Gretna Green to the South 
Coast after going through a form of marriage, but the marriage 
was never consummated, and he expiated a wild adventure in 
Newgate, admitting frankly that he had got what he deserved. 
Prison life turned his thoughts to emigration, and perhaps it 
would hardly be too much to say that our Colonial system 
was conceived within its grim walls. Our attitude a hundred 
years ago towards our Dominions of Canada and Australia is 
almost incredible to-day. Wakefield made us think what we 
were doing. Canada owes him much, Australia much, New 
Zealand almost everything. 

In transportation days Australia was short of free labour. 
It was a simple matter for a convict to insist upon good wages 
from an isolated settler who had “ money and stock to be 
stolen and a throat to be cut if he refused.’ Tales of terrible 
punishments meted out to transported men all proved upon 
investigation to be given for crimes committed in the Colony. 
Labourers bought isolated bits of territory very cheap, and 
almost starved upon them. The whole system was a mistake ; 
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Beau Nash and Mrs. Sheridan 


at Bath 
MRS. SHERIDAN— Mr. Nash. as I live—or r: 


for I vow ‘tis nigh on two hundred years since I last saw you 
holding your Court here. 


NASH—I declare ‘tis the brightest and best of the beautiful 
Miss Linleys. Stap me, Ma’m—a sorry place tiey've made of 
my kingdom. 


MRS. SHERIDAN—Fie, Sir. 1 ravished to revisit a 
spot redolent of my most romantic memories. And you your- 
self cannot but thrill with pride to envisage what your genius 
created—the scene of all your former triumphs. 


NASH—Thrill, Madam ? Aye, I've had my thrill and a most 
ungenteel spectacle I made. I rage at the remembrance. 
MRS. SHERIDAN—Lud, My. Nas! , what can have eccurred 


to put you out so ? 


NASH—Why, thinks I an hour hence, I'll to the Pump Room 
and sip a glass yet, shadow though I be. So, striving vainly to 
cross Milsom Street, which was bl i with a great pother of 
these new-fangled vehicles, I asked < fcllow stepping 
into his chaise my easiest way to the He seemed scarce 


ther cid live, 








to attend me, but waved his hand toy s a bright-coloured 
row cl what I now perceived to be P aving : ** Plenty 
of juice there. , 

MRS. SHERIDAN—A strange term to apply to the pure 
healing waters we remember 

NASH—So I thought. but I took my class and waited behind 
a line of vehicles. Will vou credit me, Ma’m,. each in turn 
drew quantities of the precious fluid into receptacles in their 


carriages. 


MRS. SHERIDAN—Just heaven ! What bucolic manners ! 
Yo carry the waters away with them, instead of sipping 
genteelly in company is to shame the Wells. 


NASH—Hear the rest, Madam. ‘here was on 
crowded about than all the rest. So when I coul 
set my glass under the mouth of it amid the rud 


the persons near me, took one sip, and, sure, hell” 
itself could not taste worse. 


MRS. SHERIDAN--La! Mr. Nash, such a deception was 
infamous. For now I sec how you wer 1. “Twas petrol 
for these modern chaises that you tock 
NASH—To think that Nash, the arbiter of clegances, should 
have so lacked discernment. 

MRS. SHERIDAN—Console vourself, good sir, for if. as I 
conclude your ever-ready discernment of the mode led you 
to the Pump most thronged by fashion, then you at least 
sipped a petrol different by its exquisite elegance from all 
rivals, and known to the discerning to-day as the incomparable 
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the land of untold possibilities was a land of squalid failure. 
Wakefield pressed a new policy, foreshadowing it first from 
prison. Transportation was to cease, land was to be sold at a 
good price, so that immigrant and capital must enter the 
country together. Settlers were to be grouped, not isolated, 
and some preparation made for them by the home Government 
jn the shape of amenities before they went out, as the only 
means of attracting a good class of men. He faced the fact 
that self-government was inevitable. and must be regarded as 
an aim to be worked towards, not a terror to be guarded 
against. 

Without the aid of the first Editor of the Spectator, Robert 
Rintoul, Wakefield would have found no mouthpiece. As it 
was, While among the few he was able to establish his position 
as a colonial expert, he was not able for many years to emerge 
from the shadow of his two years’ imprisonment, and remained 
generally unknown. When he went to Canada with Lord 
Durham, the Government stipulated that his advice must be 
given in secret and accepted without open gratitude. Privately 
he had credit for the new ideas of the Durham Report. but 
publicly he was ignored. 

But for Wakefield it is possible that New Zealand would 
not now have belonged to us at all. It was upon New Zealand 
that this invisible Colonial Minister, with his statesman’s mind, 
his magnetic personality, and his niysterious character set his 
heart. But not until his later years did he set eyes upon the 
country of his dreams, and then he was disappointed. He was 
already broken in health, and the shock of the change, and the 
great strain of a prolonged struggle with the governor when 
he got there, threw him into something like melancholia. 
The Colonists were not all that he expected; he liked the new- 
comers best. He nursed the strong delusion that, given con- 
sistently good conditions, the character of a people will be 
consistently good. His experience of life in general and of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield in particular should have spared 
him the disillusion. He died after nearly seven years of 
retirement, and almost unbroken silence and gloom. 

Miss O'Connor tells her story well and sympathetically. 
Her hero’s blood runs in her veins; she has not only the 
written, but the oral, tradition at her finger ends, and her 
mind is soaked in Colonial history. Written by almost 
anyone else, the book at the present juncture, when Wakefield 
has been so exhaustively discussed, would have been one too 
many. 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 938.) 


The life-story of Sir Joseph Robinson, as told in Memories 
Mines, and Millions (Simpkin, Marshall, 12s. 6d.) is less 
biography than history. It is the story of the diamond mines 
and the Rand. Sir Joseph was among the first to hear of both, 
and backed his faith in the Rand to an extent which made him, 
for a time, a byword among his contemporaries—-until the reef 
was found. His public spirit and moderation, however, gave 
to Sir Joseph Robinson a position which has been rivalled by 
none of the South African pioneers except Rhodes, and make 
his story also the story of South Africa, in a sense in which 
even Rhodes’ was not. At a crucial moment in its history it 
was Sir Joseph who was on the side which has since proved to 
be in the true interest of the country, and Rhodes who was 
largely responsible for the events which delayed its develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, the reviewer may be forgiven if he feels 
that he would have wished for more of Sir Joseph in the book, 
and less of the political history which can be obtained from 
other and more general sources. 

* * oa * 


Mr. Philip Burtt, who was deputy general manager of the 
North Eastern Railway, has written an excellent book on 
Railway Electrification and Traffic Problems (Pitman, 10s. 6d.). 
He is convinced that the railway companies must turn from 
steam to electricity as their motive power if they want to 
increase traflic and reduce cost. He summarizes the experience 
gained both here and abroad, notably in Holland. Switzerland, 
and America, to prove his point. Electric working, he says, 
means faster, more frequent, and more punctual trains. With 
a faster service, less rolling stock is required for the 
same amount of traflic. Goods trains can be handled more 
easily and run at a higher speed by electricity than by steam. 
He foresees the electrification of main lines in the near future, 
if the railway companies are resolved to hold their own. 
The work is fully documented and well illustrated, and deserves 
serious attention, especially from railway shareholders. 


For the student of Parliamentary institutions and of colonial 
self-government, Miss Agnes M. Whitson’s very able mono- 
graph on The Constitutional Development of Jamaica, 1660 to 
1729 (Manchester University Press, 12s. 6d.) has an intcrest 
greater than its title might at first suggest. Jamaica was our 
first colony acquired by conquest. At the Restoratiors 
Charles II. refused to restore it to Spain, promoted emigration 
to the island whether from home or from Barbados and Nevis, 
and granted the settlers a constitution with an elected Assembly 
that first met in 1664. Under the leadership of Samuel Long, 
a voung Puritan, who had served under Penn in the army of 
occupation in 1655, the infant Assembly at once set itself to 
claim the full powers—and more—of the Parliament at West- 
minster. Miss Whitson’s narrative shows how in the next 
sixty years the Jamaicans made good their demand for self- 
government by the power of the purse, on the principle that 
liberties once granted by the Crown could not be resumed at 
will. 

First of a new series of reprints, edited under the attractive 
title of “The Background of History ~ by Mr. C. H. 
Hartmann, comes the entertaining Memoirs of Captain 
Carleton (Routledge, 10s. 6d.). Historians have long debated, 
first, whether there was a Captain Carleton serving under 
Peterborough in Catalonia during Queen Anne's reign. and 
secondly, whether he wrote the book. Mr. Hartmann has 
been able to add a few details to the elaborate memoir of 
Carleton which Colonel Parnell compiled a generation ago : 
Carieton was a real person, who was about seventyv-cight 
when the book appeared in 1728. But Mr. Hartmann is too 
hasty in dismissing Colonel Parnell’s careful argument for 
Swift's authorship. The book is clearly the work of a 
practised hand —not Defoe’s—and the malicious huniour in 
the story of the rascally Irish friar is typical of Swift. 

* * *€ 


In Scouting and Youth Moveiments (Benn’s Sixpenny Library) 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell has given a fresh account of the 
origins and development of the world-wide organization of 
which he is the Chief. He points out that Scouting “is a 
natural evolution of many ideas reduced to a system, the main 
point about it being to recognize the basic needs of the nation 
and to have an elastic system wherethrough to encourage 
the individual future citizen to develop in himself the qualities 
that are wanted.” The strength and weakness of Scouting 
could be hardly more succinetly described than by this candid 
statement. The force and efliciency of Scout training as an 
educational method cannot be underrated; it exhibits a 
return to a sanity of outlook once shown by the Spartans. the 
North American Indians and the ancient British. Such a 
system of national training, however, implies acceptance of 
principles enunciated from above rather than of truths redis- 
covered for itself by a new generation striving for new forms in 
obedience to some great insurgent impulse suggested by the 
term Youth Movement. 


* a * * 


In our review of A Woman of India, in our issue of June Ist, 
the author’s name was given as Lt. S. Dutt. It should have 
been Mr. G. S. Dutt. 


A Library List 


MISCELLANEOUS: On the High Seas. By Commander K, 
Chatterton. (Philip Allan. 10s. 6d.) Practical Criti- 
cism. By I. A. Richards. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.)—— 
The Fight for the Ashes, 1928-29. By M. A. Noble. 
(Harrap. 15s.) Economic Control. By N.S. Smith. 
(P. S. King. 15s.) An Introduction to the Procedure 
of the House of Commons. By G. F. M. Campion. (Philip 
Allan. 12s. 6d.) Sykes of Sledmere. By J. Fairfax- 
Blakeborough. (Philip Allan. 21s.) 


Ilisrory AND BioGrapuy :—A History of Italy, 1871 1915. 
By B. Croce. Translated by ©. M. Ady.  (Oxtord 
University Press. 15s.) English Men and Manners 
in the Fighteenth Century. By A.S. Tuarberville. (Oxtord 
University Press. 10s.} A History of England. By 
(. EK. Robinson. (Methuen. 21s.) Chapters on Current 
International Law and the League of Nations. By Sir J. F. 
Williams. (Longmans. 25s.) Survey of International 
Affairs, 1927. By A.J. Toynbee. (Oxford University Press. 
24s.) The Ponsonby Family. By Major-General Sir J. 
Ponsonby. (Medici Society. 30s.) Scoundrels and 
Scallywags. By T. Divall. (Benn. — 6s.) 


Fiction :— The Duke of York's Steps. By H. Wade. (Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d.) Afternoon and Twilight of Vanda 
Pinelli. By L. Steni. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.)—— 
Coonardoo. By K.S.Prichard. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
——The Helmers. By E. Landi. (Chatto and Windus, 
7s. 6d.) 
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Report of the Competition 


Ix our last competition we asked for paragraphs of not 
more than a hundred and fifty words on any subject, in 
which were to be hidden names of recognized motor car 
makes. The prize was to be given for the paragraph in which 
appeared the largest number of motor car makes. But 
the paragraph was to make intelligent reading. One valiant 
contributor succeeded in hiding the names of no less than 
eighty motor cars in the hundred and fifty words. It was 
a prodigious effort, but alas! the paragraph was quite unin- 
telligible. Another contributor succeeded in hiding the names 
of seventy-two cars, but he succeeded also in hiding whatever 
meaning the paragraph may have intended to have. Many 
entries start promisingly, with easily understandable sentences, 
hiding the names of correctly spelt motor car makes : soon, 
however, they seem to peter out into motor car makes plus 
nonsense. It must have been extraordinarily difficult to 
sustain the standard set in the first few sentences. 

The number of motor car makes mentioned in the para- 
graphs ranged from twenty-two to eighty. Although natur- 
ally enough the paragraphs in which the smaller number 
of cars were hidden made the most intelligent reading, it 
would not be fair to award the prize to one of the less courage- 
ous competitors. We have decided, therefore, that the prize 
of five guineas shall be awarded to Mr. G. B. Macaulay, who 
has succeeded in writing an amusing, comparatively intelligent, 
and complete paragraph (in the journalistic sense). This 
competition has not given much opportunity for literary 
distinction of style or for a closely worded argument. The 
merit of the winning entry lies in its strict adherence to the 
rules of the competition (although some people may question, 
though we think without justification, that it makes intelligent, 
reading), and in the skill, imagination and originality with 
which the author has concealed his fifty-seven motor car 
makes, shown in italics. 


MOONSHINE. 


At Skinner's Kinema in Alberta last April, eyes watched the band- 
stand ardently. Strumming on a pierrot’s banjo, wetted with beer, 
stood a jovial visitor, the autocratic, imperial Duchess. Exhaustingly 
her grace describes in German disasters dodged by Serbian children at a 
ball—-otherwise “hop ”’—in Sofia. Then a tremor rises when a 
rough, ill-mannered major dancing triumphantly on a mat, (his thumb 
erected towards a miner vainly endeavouring for diversion to japan 
hard, metal bottles and a vulcanite flagom) daringly thuds on a disc, 
level and made, so to speak, like a drab cedar racquet ; then swiftly 
starts carolling a yodel, a genuine psalm, songs, etc. This stuff 
rankling, patrons foam, gnash, gibe and shout : ** Cad, ill-accredited 
bug /” at times “* Cub.” Jt turns out that they, imposed on, nettled, 
and saying commerce destroyed their overdue slumber, lie today all in 
Colney Hatch, their hospital and last eyrie.-Grorce B. Mac- 
avuLay, Free Manse, Strathy, Thurso, N.B. 


* * * * 
Here are three other amusing entries worth quoting. 


On a pier, oblivious of winds or rain, strolls a handsome Trish mass- 
euse, a bo’sun beaming beside her, wearing smart inimitable raffia 
trousers, a needless expense for an impecunious far possessing no 
means. Adjusting new eyeglasses, with an ashen face; he sobsaloud 
“T won't rile you; be my chum Beryl.” Swiftly she retorts, ** Don’t 
be a noodle ; you cub, it tires me; moreover if alarms me,” and, a 
taunt on her lips, she dodges off triumphantly with a masterful drover 
who owned a rabbit farm and made lager beers in Germany. What 
a climax! “ Well, it won't hurt us,” said the bo’sun. “J can kiss Ellen, 
a Scotch lassie, not prim or serious, but provokingly sentimen/al, 
bother her ; we will elope lovingly, and honeymoon across ley and hill 
many miles.” What fun it was, tho’ rather exhausting: they 
walked “ll day steadily, and arrived home gasping hungrily for 
dinner. Miss J. Carmicnaen, Chaseley Road, Rugelly, Stafford. 

* * o* * 


* Fire! Tam gradually suffocating ! ° shrieked Blanche, daughter 
of Albert Straker, squire of a Lincolnshire village near the Humber. 
In a span hardy youths began rallying from farm and cottage, crying 
* Excelsior!” Willy Hudson, a genial visaged Marlborough master, 
braved the flames, reached Blanche’s window, and drew her over 
the sill. Amid breathless excitement, and cries of ** Capital !”’ both 
descended triumphantly, though Willy, trying to dodge molten 
ashes, missed the mat his friend Sam (organizing proceedings below) 
proffered, and landed on nettles. Clouds rolling over the moon 
afforded hopes—swiftly realized—of hail or rain extinguishing the 
fire—averting further disaster. Blanche’s terrible injuries could 
now be analysed, and her skin enveloped in surgical cotton-wool, 
pending hospital attentions. Erie Campbell, a cad ill accounted of, 
admitted sfarting the holocaust in fun, Puerile youth! Willys 
knightly feat earned a flagon daintily inscribed, also a bride, so to- 
night’s ‘‘ Standard” announces!—Miss W. F. Woopnovusr, 5 
Littledown Road, Bournemouth. 

* * + * 


Anxious to be an expert golfer, I climbed the hil] manfully, norma! 
vision, arm strong, my model a gentleman who golfs in Germany ! 
With dilated nostril eyes fixed, thumb erect, taking my sland ardently 
hoping for distinction, I drove recklessly and hit a lamb savagely. 
Its tender skin excruciatingly painful, it ran swiftly across Leyburn 
Moor over land easy of access—extensive open fields. A miner 


eagrant pocketed my ball. Whether to scream or risk (if I at. 
tempted to follow) a stern chase, | couldn't decide, so, to my di may, 
the miner vanished. Driving again, my obvious target flag on daisied 
turf, [ at once struck a pan hard. This pan once was Ben Zakkai’s, 
Rather than be angry and exhaust in truitless exertion myself, [ 
returned for dinner, said grace despondently, sharing Columban chi. 
eken or tongue and a capital bottle of ordinaire with a casual visitor, 
Ernaultimately triumphed.-Cuarres R.A. Howpes, Mayne. Elgin, 
* * * x 


The following entry by presumably an aesthete is very good, 
but it is disqualified as a possible prize-winner because many 
of the hidden names of the motor car makes overlap. ~ 
Let me at Whitsun be among those for delightful places bent 
leys, panoramic displays, tall woods. Shall 1 ride so to the coast? 
Erratic winds or hail or rain cach Spring there soak landwards, and 
mists of darkish umber lie to mar sea look-outs, and breed remorseful 
mooning. Let me dodge across leys or over land. The mascot (a 
flagon) dangling, my car starts, thuds on triumphant, climbs away up- 
hill manfully, vital and fast and ardent,its clamor rising ere long toa 
deadened treacly noise ; less exhausting now in this model age tv move 
swiftly, a pace designed to enthrall you. As you run, I can prescribe 
an ideal visit. Trolling psalms once, I ran over to see a Classical colt. 
age, low of lintel, perched on nettles, in golden fields. If / attract 
anyone, let him go too, taking leave unashamed of rankling quart- 
ers, kinema— this limbo of drab colour. — Miss E. H. Foss, Chilcomb 
Lodge, Winchester. 


Colonel C. Otley Place is to be congratulated on his verse, 
heroically written in an heroic manner, but alas! it is not 
a paragraph ! 

If I attest and ardently avow 
*To-half a Rome or less extendeth now.” 

‘The Papal Vista.” Why should it alarm, 

Or should a stern Sectarianism arm 

Only from dread on nett results to see 

A holocaust in other creeds 2? T’would he 

An humbuy attitude so to presage. 

The aftermath is not an infidel age 

Minerva’s triumphs over land and sea 

Brooklet and hill man now successfully 

Has ended. Ionic Pan hardly is found, 

And Commerce desecrates his grove renowned, 

No flagon dainty, crystal bottle or 

Swift martial psalms on hate are versed to Thor, 

Clerical Cottas oust the halbert lance 

And pike in each arrondissement of France. 

Whereas in Germany King Wenceslas 
Allegiance over Trojan Goddess has, 
And ever, while a frane is in his pack 
Ardent Pilgrim gives to Church's lack. 
L’envoi, since | must conclude 
* As clearer skin entails a herbal lotion.” 
*So human progress tarries for devotion.’ 
Colonel C. Oriey Prace, Huish House, Winterborne Zelstone, 
Blandford, Dorset. 


Our readers will understand that the Editor cannot enter 
into any correspondence with competitors. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Owr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. G. C. J. Parker, 
73 Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, London, W. 6, for the 
following : 


Questions on Books 

Who said, and in what work :— 
1, * ‘Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print ; 

A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t.”’ 
2. * Tout abbregé sur un bon livre est un sot abbregé.”’ 
3. * Was ever book, containing such vile matter, 

So fairly bound ? O that deceit should dwell 

In such a gorgeous palace !” 
4, * This little book fed me in a very hungry place.” 


5. * A book may be amusing with numerous errors, o1 may 
be very dull without a single absurdity.” ; 

6. * A good book is the best of friends, the same to-day and for 
ever.” 

7. * Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself.” 

8. “ Books, like proverbs, receive their chief value from the 


stamp and esteem of ages through which they have passed. 
9%. * Some said, * John, print it,’ others said, * Not so’ 
Some said, * It might do good,’ others said, * No.’ 
10. ** Books, should to one of these four ends conduce, — 
For wisdom, piety, delight or use.”’ 
11. * The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head.” 
12. * Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, a: 
few to be chewed and digested.” 
13. “Up! Up! my Friend, and quit your books, 
Or surely you'll grow double : 
Up! Up! my Friend, and clear your books ; 
Why all this toil and trouble ?” 


i same 


Answers will be found on page vii. 
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READ THE NEW 
ENGLISH WAR BOOK 


GREEN ENVELOPES 
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CHEAPER EDITION. 6s. 


RELIGION AND THE 
RISE OF CAPITALISM 


3y R. H. TAWNEY 
Preface by the Rt. 


net, 





D.D. 


“English students cannot fail to be grateful for 


Rey. Charles Gore, 


| this book. A = masterpiece of cogency and 
icarning.”—WNation 

| “Mr. Tawney’s brilliant historical essay.” 

New Statesman, 
! 





THE STORY OF 
o 
SAN MICHELE 
1 A 4BABA 
By AXEL MUNTHE. 
“Romantic, realistic, pitiful and enchanting, a 
treasure house of incidents and dreams irradiated 
with humour.”—Datly Telegraph 
“A most interesting and lovable 
hantingly described.”—Punch 
enchantingly described. uNCR 
“These stories of human beings, human suffer- 
ings, human foibles reveal the exceptional spirit 
of the narrator. Told with a power and an 
honesty which make this a very remarkable 
document.”—Jimes Literary Supplement. 


Spectator. 


revelation, 


most entertaining.” 


“Excellent and 
“In fact this is a beautiful book.” 

- Sunday Referee. 
“One of the most original and amusing volumes 
of reminiscences which haye appeared for a long 
Yorkshire Post 16s. net. 


mec, 





LORD CHIEF BARON 
POLLOCK A MEMOIR 


By THE LORD HANWORTH, P.C. 
THE RT. HON. LORD HEWART, Lord Chicf 
Justice of England, in the Morning Post, says: 
“The Master of the Rolls is warmly to be con- 
gratulated upon this most admirable biography of 
| his distinguished grandfather.” [Hlus. 10s. 6d. net. 








| A POWERFUL FIRST NOVEL. 
THE TRUCE BREAKER 
Ry T. J. MORRISON. 


A true and powerful novel of Scottish life and 
character by a young Scoitish writer. 7s. 6d. net, 





A ROMANCE OF HAWAII 
FIRE 
By ARMINE VON TEMPSKI 
An intensely vivid romance told with all the 


freshness and glamour that characterise this author’s 
previous novels “ Hula” and “ Dust.” 7s. 6d. net. 

















| ALBEMARLE STREET, LONBON, W. 1. 








Shades of Eton 


PERCY LUBBOCK 
Author of Earlham, Roman Pictures, etc. 


7s. 6d. net 


9 
The Heritage of Man 


H. J. MASSINGHAM 

Author of Dowland Man 
In this collection, Mr. Massingham brings his an- 
thropology, his natural history and his general 
attitude to some of our modern problems all into 


field. ros. 6d. net 


J) 


John Knox 
EDWIN MUIR 


This biography is a study of a religious type rather 


than a contribution to history. It builds up a portrait 
of Knox the Calvinist, the Scotsman and the Puritan 
and tries to describe the system of ideas within which 
he lived. Mr. Edwin Muir, himself a Scotsman, was 


the translator of Few Siss. 


LJ) 
Herman Melville 


LEWIS MUMFORD 


12s. 6d. net 


In this new biographic treatment, history, literature, 
philosophy, psychology and criticism work together 


towards a single end; the interpretation of a life, and 


a work, a man and a society, in unity. ‘Vhis book 
gives a sympathetic interpretation of the development 
of a noble spirit and a distinguished artist and thinker. 


12s. 6d. net 


9 


Barbarian Stories 
NAOMI MITCHISON 
Author of The Conquered, Cloud Cuckoo Land, ete. 
‘She drifts from the Bronze Age on the Dorset coast 
to the late Bronze Age in Ircland, and the Iron Age 
in North Wales to the pre-Christian and 
Ages in Russia, Constantinople and Italy. No history 


— 
' 
_ 


book could have made me realize lj 

lived as these pungent stories did, th 

same carth and sky as we see now, smelt its odours 
and scents.’ Jrish Sta! 7s. Gd. net 


The Adventures of 


Ralph Rashleigh 


A Penal Exile in Australia, 1825-1844 
Edited with an Introduction by 
THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 
7s. 6d. net 
J) 


JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 
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The Conversationalssts 


“ Glorious view, what?” ‘“H’m!” « » »* Wonderful air here.”  Grem!” 


* »« « “Grand tobacco this Three Nuns of yours.”  Ah-h-h!” 


x = * 


The rest is silence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is. 2d. an ounce 


15 
For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept E, Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St.Andrew Sq.,Glasgow 
Issued by The Imperial Tobasco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd, 
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Travel 
Summer in Italy 


Ar least half our readers will expect to read under this 
title about the Italian Lakes, or the Dolomites. Instead. I 
propose to write of bathing, for it is a subject that will more 
than fill my limited space.* 


Mediterranean bathing is the best in the world: T can say 
that with some confidence, for I have tried Norwegian, French, 
Baltic, Japanese. Indian and Florida beaches. At Miami 
the sea is as lovely as the Mediterranean, but the water is so 
hot that it makes the eyes smart and stings the skin. ‘The 
Baltic is green and brackish. France and Norway and England 
are too cold for those who have once tasted the glories of 
long hours in the sea and sunlight of Liguria or the Adriatic. 
and nowhere else is there quite the same combination of 
mountains, blue sea and shady forests. Bathing does not 
merely consist in plunging into the sea or sitting in the sun. 
There is the view, the climate, the food, the people to be 
considered —all the natural as well as the artificial amenities. 
Nowhere do so many factors combine to give the bather his 
pleasure. 


As to the cost: Italian seaside hotels are cheap. True, 
if you choose the Excelsior at the Lido you will probably 
have to pay about £2 a day, but it is perfectly possible, and 
indeed extremely wise to live for 12s. a day, all found, at even 
the most fashionable beaches in Italy. Anyone who pays 
more is seeing not Italy but Cosmopolis. At smaller places 
the cost is less than that at Venice. Viareggio, Briont, &c. 
At Portofino, Lerici, Fonte dei Marmi., or the smaller hotels 
and pensions round Santa Margherita or Rapallo, for instance, 
it is perfectly possible to live for from 8s. to 10s. a day and 
enjoy well-cooked if simple fare. 


In Florence, ‘rom which I have just returned. 1 have been 
living at a pension where the cooking was as good as any 
I have eaten anywhere in the world. for 35 lire or 7s. Gd. a 
day. At Vallombrosa I paid 8s. a day, and was also thoroughly 
satisfied. Of course, if one does not like Italian food and 
insists on an English breakfast, afternoon tea and a French 
dinner, both one’s purse and one’s digestion must pay the 
price. It is stupid not to live as the Italians do, especially 
during the summer in Italy. One must get up early, have a 
light breakfast of coffee and rolls, lie down after lunch for 
an hour, eat plenty of fruit and vegetables. And where 
are salads better dressed, or wild strawberries more delicious, 
or the dawns and evenings more enchanting ? 


1 think there is little doubt that there is an increasing 
tendency to seek Alpine snows in winter and Southern Seas 
in summer. From Alassio to Spezzia, every fishing village 
now eaters for its regular summer visitors : few and precious 
are the places and beaches as yet undiscovered by the herd. 
Portofino, which was unknown except to the elect twenty 
years ago, now supports a large hotel (the Splendide) and 
several smaller ones (I can recommend the Piccolo). Even 
Rapallo was little more than a village then. Now it is known 
all over the world (very rightly, although I cannot be expected 
to be glad of it myself) and I am told that last year there 
were far more English than any other nationality (even 
Italians) at the Excelsior Hotel there. 


Summer bathing in Liguria. if one is careful about the sun 
at first, mixes water with one’s Chianti, and takes reasonable 
quantities of food and exercise—is probably cheaper and more 
amusing, and certainly more instructive, than a holiday at 
home. 


The journey from London to Rapallo is an easy one, although 
not as easy as it would be if there were a train from London 
to connect with the 3 p.m. from Paris, which lands you at 
Rapallo at 10.48 next morning. That train can only be 
reached by aeroplane or the overnight Havre route. unless 
of course a night is spent in Paris. Otherwise the best train 
leaves Victoria at 4 p.m. From Calais there are through 
coaches (first and second class) to Milan. Genoa is reached 
at 6 p.m., and Rapallo by dinner time. The return fares 
are £15 Os. 5d. first class and £10 13s. 7d. second ; as compared 
with £23 10s. 5d. return by the Juve. which leaves London 
at 9 a.m. and reaches Rapallo at 11.37 next morning. 1 
travelled by the train de luxe last month, and it is of course 
delightful to have a compartment to oneself. But the Milan 
route is far more popular: I have been that way too, and can 
recommend it. The carriages are not at all crowded, except 
from Milan to Genoa, so that a comfortable night can be 
expected. 

F. Y.-B. 





* The Italian State Railways, 16 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1, publish 
an excellent brochure, Summer in Italy, giving full information 
about the Lakes and Alpine resorts, as well as the sea-coast towns 
suitable for holidays. 


Finance—Public & Private 
Reparations Agreement 


I wouLp recommend all who are sufficiently interested 
in the problem of German Reparation payments to 
read, if it is possible, the full Report of the Experts 
setting out the scheme in all its details and ramifications. 
In this article, however, I shall try to express simply 
some of the general principles and details In a manner 
which I hope may be easily comprehended even by 
those unfamiliar with the technicalities of finance, 
whether national or international. In so doing it will, 
of course. be impossible to deal accurately with all 
the aspects and details of the Report, and I must 
crave the indulgence of those thoroughly familiar with 
the matter if I should seem to slur over or even to omit 
reference to many points of importance in the Report. 


FacinGc Facrs, 

Both in this country and in France it was a popular 
cry, both during and immediately after the War, to 
declare that there would first be a hanging of the Kaiscr 
followed by full payment of the cost of the War by 
Germany ! Of course, when the Peace Conference at 
Versailles looked matters fairly in the face, these pre- 
dictions were found not only impossible, but even 
undesirable of fulfilment. The entire cost of the War 
represented amounts not only beyond the capacity of 
any one nation to pay but, strange though it may sound, 
even beyond the capacity of nations to receive, because 
in the long run, all debts have to be settled by exporting 
goods or services, and, throughout, one of the difficulties 
has been so to arrange Reparation payments that they 
shall not involve the creditor nations being unduly 
invaded either by German goods or by German services. 
But although the Conference at Versailles dimly recog- 
nized some of these truths, the War feeling was still 
so strong that not only was the amount demanded 
from Germany colossal, but it was so unlimited as regards 
finality that the effect was to create a kind of recklessness 
in Germany which played its part in the headlong flight 
from the mark and the annihilation of German currency, 


Tut Dawes Pian. 

Then came the period covered by what is known as 
the Dawes Plan. When the Versailles arrangements were 
found to be impracticable, an International Committee, 
of which General Dawes on behalf of America and Sir 
Josiah Stamp on behalf of this country were prominent 
members, was formed to devise some workable scheme. 
This was accomplished along two lines. In the first place, 
the annual payments began on a moderate scale, ascending 
over a period of years to a maximum equivalent of 
£125,000,000. In the second place, however, a feature 
of the Dawes Plan was the device for preventing these 
heavy annual payments breaking the German exchange, 
which is another term for depreciating German currency. 
This was done by stipulating that in Reichsmarks the 
amount required for Reparations each year should 
be promptly paid into a central fund, but when it 
came to remitting the amount to the creditor countries 
a transfer committee was set up with very large powers, 
enabling them to hold back remittances if there were 
to be anv fear of breaking the exchange. As a matter of 
fact, these protective measures became unnecessary 
because with the operation of the Dawes Plan confidence 
in German finance increased and Germany was able to 
borrow abroad an amount more than offsetting Repara- 
tion remittances. 

A Temporary EXPEDIENT. 

The Dawes Plan may be said, therefore, to have 
worked well, but not only was the success of its operation 
largely due to German borrowing, but the actual trade 
balance remained distinctly unfavourable to Germany: 
Moreover, the Dawes Plan was in its essence a temporary 
expedient, for it contained no provision for finality 
of payments. The maximum of £125,000,000 per year 
had been reached, but Germany was apparently to go on 
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paying that sum for an undetermined period— an obviously 
impossible position. In addition, of course, Germany 
was also growing restive with regard to the occupation 
of the Rhine and had begun to suggest that due fulfilment 
of obligations under the Dawes Scheme called for a 
termination of the Rhine occupation. 

Those who saw whither things were drifting, therefore, 
were anxious that the Reparations should be settled once 
and for all on lines calculated to permit Germany to 
know exactly the limit of her liabilities, and also to 
take, as far as possible, the whole question of Reparations 
from the sphere of politics into that of finance. In short, 
while Reparations were necessary both by the needs 
of the recipients, with their huge indebtedness to America, 
and by the claims of justice, it was desired that matters 
should be arranged along lines making for greater political 
amity and for general international financial co-operation 
in Europe. 


DeapLtock AVERTED. 


Accordingly, the six European creditor nations sent 
their delegates to Paris, and, although only a creditor 
nation for certain small specific amounts, America sent 
unofficial representatives, who nevertheless played a 
most important part in the Conference. Many delicate and 
controversial points had to be dealt with and many 
times did the Conference seem on the point of breaking 
down. One such occasion, indeed, occurred immediately 
before the death of Lord Revelstoke, who, with Sir 
Josiah Stamp, was representing this country, and there 
is little doubt that the shock and the sense of loss ocea- 
sioned by his sudden death played its part in bringing the 
delegates once more together in a fresh spirit of determina- 
tion that if possible there should be no deadlock. Full 
agreement has now been reached, and that is the first 
favourable point to note with regard to the situation 
to-day because, given ratification by the various Govern- 
ments concerned, it means that there will be the necessary 
co-operation and good will whieh are necessary to carry 
the scheme through. 


THe New Pian. 


Under the new arrangement Germany's payments will 
definitely cease after a period of years. For thirty- 
seven vears the annuities have been fixed on an ascending 
scale, and while for the next ten years they will fall 
much below the £125,000,000 paid during the current 
year under the Dawes Plan, there is a stronger guarantee 
of punctual performance of the obligations. This is 
duc, in the first place, to the fact that the amount to 
be paid is well within Germany's capacity. In the 
second place, it is due to the fact that Germany voluntarily 
undertakes to make the payments, a point in itself of 
infinite value, while, in the third place, the machinery 
for carrying out the payments constitutes a further 
guarantee of the ability of Germany to carry out her 
undertaking. 

ProposEepD Bank. 


This new machinery consists in the formation of a 
proposed new International Bank which is to have a 
capital of the equivalent of about £20,000,000 subscribed 
by the Central Banks of Europe. It is to be the task 
of this bank to collect the Reparation payments, and to act 
as trustee and paymaster with regard to them, while, 
in view of the fact that International Debts between 
Europe and the United States have also to be settled, 
it is felt that this new bank should constitute a kind 
of International Clearing House for such payments. 
By this system infinite economy could be effected in 
dealing with these huge sums, while an institution of 
such great power would be able, under certain conditions, 
to give—strictly on business lines—credit assistance to 
Germany during particularly awkward periods when 
prompt payment of Reparations might be specially 
difficult. Moreover, such a bank should be able to aid 
the process of what is known as mobilizing the Reparation 
payments, thus still further aiding the situation in 
particular countries, while, justifiably or not, as remains 
to be seen, it is believed that such an International Bank, 
carefully removed from political influences, might be a 
very powerful factor in the cause of international peace. 


A Betrrer ATMOSPHERE. 

I have said very little about the actual apportionment 
of the Reparation payments because, in reality, the 
important point to note is that there should finally 
have been accord in the matter. So far as this country 
is concerned, we have throughout stated our readiness 
to accept only such sums from our debtors as shall 
cover us with regard to our obligations to the United 
States. That principle has been acted upon, and over 
the whole period which lies before us, whatever may be 
the effect during the first year or two, we have now a 
right to expect from our debtors an amount sullicient 
to cover the service of our debt to the United States 
Government. Moreover, it is felt that when once the 
new Reparations agreement has been confirmed by the 
Governments concerned and set in motion, the whole 
subject of Reparations will be more or less removed 
from the political spheres and that the way will have 
been prepared for greater international confidence and 
international co-operation than has been possible since 


the conclusion of the War. 
Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


CnoeerruL MARKETS. 
Revier that the General Election is behind us and satisfaction 
with regard to the agreement at the Reparations Conference 
have produced cheerful stock markets during the past weck, 
Moreover, a final influence has been imparted in greater hopes 
of a reduction in the speculative movement in Wall Strect 
where conditions, if still abnormal, appear to be somewhat 
less disquieting than a few months ago. High-class invest- 
ment stocks have been firm, while English Railways have 
rallied a little, apparently on hopes that in any schemes for 
helping unemployment attempts may be made to bring 
about an increase in railway traflic. © Rumours of guaranteed 
loans for electrification schemes and for improvement of 
goods transport may be nothing but rumours, but they have 
served slightly to stimulate the market. Pari passu with the 
steadiness of investment stocks there has been a good deal 
of speculation during the week in some of the Oil shares, and 
also in mining issues. The former market has been stiniu- 
lated by the surprisingly good dividend statement by the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, while in the Mining section the 
feature has been the continued activity and strength of 
Rhodesian descriptions. 
* * * * 


Hupson’s Bay Progress. 

Whenever there is a prospect of a company issuing new 
capital on bonus terms there is a tendency to fasten attention 
on that point rather to the exclusion of the actual progress 
as indicated in the report. The Governor and Court of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company have announced their intention at 
the forthcoming meeting to seek powers for an increase in 
the capital to the extent of £1,000,000 in new shares, of which 
it is intended to issue 500,000 in the near future. The report 
in which this announcement was made is, however, in itself, a 
thoroughly good one, completely justifying the additions of 
eapital which have been made from time to time. ‘The trading 
profit for the year increased slightly from £423,000 to £428,000, 
while the sales of land gave a larger yield, so that even after 
paying the same dividend as last year of 10 per cent. out ol 
the Land shares, the carry forward is £47,600, against only 
£3,836 a year ago. The dividend of 15 per cent. out of the 
trading results is also maintained, so that the entire distri- 
bution for the year is 25 per cent. During the year the 
Capital Reserve Fund has also been increased. and an addition 
of £85,000 has been made to the Buildings Sinking Fund and 
£75,000 added to the Dividend Equalization Account. The 
annual mecting is awaited with the usual interest, as the 
Governor always gives an exhaustive account, not merely of 
the company’s progress, but of conditions in Canada. 

* * * * 
ANGLO-PERSIAN DIVIDEND. 

Shareholders of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company — among 
which must be included the British Government— have 
had a pleasant surprise in the unexpectedly good dividend 
announcement by the company. A year ago the diminution 
of profits led to a reduction in the dividend from 124 to 74 
per cent. Now, however, the dividend is to be restored 
to its former level in respect of the nine months to 
December 31st last, the company having changed the date 
for making up its accounts. The annual meeting will now 
be eagerly awaited to learn from the Chairman his views 
with regard to the oil pesition and outlook. 

(Continued on page vii.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


SHIPPING POSITION AND PROSPECTS 











LORD KYLSANT’S SPEECH 





THe annual meeting of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company was 
held on Wednesday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. The Lord 
Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (chairman of the company), said in the course of 
his speech : The results for the year 1928 reflect the difficulties with 
which British shipping still has to contend, including the continu- 
ance not only of high costs of operation but of intensified competition 
in the South American trade, particularly on the part of foreign lines. 

After providing for taxation, debenture interest and preference 
dividends, we recommend the payment of a dividend on the ordinary 
stock which, with the interim dividend already paid, will make a 
total distribution for the year of 5 percent. less Income Tax, the same 
as for the previous year. 

Last year I referred to the acquisition of the White Star Line, 
by the purchase of the share capital of the Oceanic Steam Navi- 
gation Company, Limited, through which, in addition to the position 
occupied by the White Star Line on the North Atlantic route, we 
were enabled to resume our old association with the Australasian 
trade. These Australasian interests have since been substantially 
augmented by the acquisition last year, through White Star Line, 
Limited, of nearly the whole of the balance of the ordinary share 
capital of Shaw Savill & Albion Company, Limited, and the purchase 
of the Australian Commonwealth Line of steamers, with its fleet 
of seven modern vessels. 

PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 

During 1928, there was no marked variation in the volume of 
first and second class passenger traflic to and from South American 
ports, but by our mail service from Southampton and our inter- 
mediate service from Liverpool we secured satisfactory comple- 
ments of passengers. 
from South America does not show much fluctuation from year to 
year. 

Though hampering Government restrictions are encountered in 
many countries, emigrants from the Peninsula and Central and 
Eastern Europe are conveyed to the South American Republics at 
a low rate of passage money, and our company maintains a high 
reputation for the good treatment afforded to these emigrants. 
As you know, competition for passengers in the South American 
trade has, for some years, been exceptionally severe, and shows 
little sign of diminution. 

New VEsseELs. 

Our fine passenger vessels of over 22,000 gross register tons each, 
‘ Aleantara’ and * Asturias,’ and the other “A” vessels of our 
rail fleet, continue to be popular with the South American travelling 
public, but we realize the necessity of continually keeping fully 
abreast of modern requirements as regards both size and speed 
of our passenger vessels in order to maintain the premier position 
in the trade that we have held for so long. 

We intend to lay down shortly one new passenger vessel (or 
possibly two) for our South American mail Service which, in speed 
and equipment, will uphold the traditions of this old company in 
the South American trade. 

Last year I referred to the five new motor passenger ships which 
our associated Company, the Nelson Line, had under construction. 
Three of these vessels are now in service, whilst the other two are 
well on the way towards completion. These fine new vessels are 
particularly designed to cater for the class of passenger amongst 
whom the old Nelson Liners were so popular, and those that are 
already in commission are attracting good complements of pass- 
engers., 

CRUISING. 

We have continued to arrange a series of pleasure cruises by our 
specially-equipped cruising vessels * Arcadian’ and * Araguaya,’ 
which have been well supported, whilst early this vear the ‘Asturias’ 
made a six weeks’ cruise to the West Indies, which was much appre- 
ciated by the touring public. 

Apart from special cruises, there are a number of people amongst 
whom pleasure or health voyages by ocean passenger liner are 
increasingly popular, and, as the scenic and other attractions of 
the great South American Continent become ever more widely 
known and appreciated, a greater number of such tourists than for- 
merly are likely to turn their attention in that direction. 

FREIGHT. 

The total tonnage of general cargo carried outwards by our 
vessels to South America shewed some improvement over the 
previous year. Homewards, a slight decrease in volume has to be 
recorded, as compared with 1927, but this is largely accounted for 
by the Company's vessels having conveyed a lesser proportion of 
low-rated cargo. On the other hand, our homeward carryings of 
the better classes of general cargo improved. The Company's 
flect now comprises forty-two vessels of 352,956 tons, whilst 
the fleets of our associated shipping companies aggregate 2,337,736 
tons, making a total of 2,690,692 tons gross register, excluding ships 
now under construction. 

During 1928, the vessels of this Mercantile Fleet traversed over 
twenty million miles, made nearly seventy-nine thousand calls at 
various ports in the world, and carried nearly a million and a half 
passengers and just under fifteen million tons of cargo. The average 
nutnber of men employed daily on the ships was over thirty-six 
thousand, and the average daily number employed on shore was 
nearly twenty-three thousand. These are interesting figures and 
show the great scope of the company’s business and connexions. 

ARGENTINA. 
This company is engaged so largely in the ocean carrying trade 
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of Argentina that the trend of events in that great 
political, economic and com:mercial—is nat urally of intimate concern 
to us, as affecting the maintenance and development of overseas 
communications to and from South America. It is gratifying that 
during the past year the general level of prosperity in Argentina was 
well maintained, whilst the prospects for 1929 are promising. For 
over a century, trade and commerce between Argentina and (Creat 
Britain have steadily developed, and to-day Argentina buys a larger 
quantity of British goods per head of population than any other 
foreign country. 

Whilst one cannot fail to be impressed by the many indications 
in the Argentine of present prosperity, as shown by the advances 
that have taken place within a comparatively brief period in pro. 
duction, commerce, gold imports and railway traffic, there are 
possibilities of greater developments in the future, which should 
bring increased opportunities for trade and investment, to which 
Great Britain would do well to pay close attention. 

BRAZIL. 

Both the exports and imports of Brazil showed satisfactory 
increases in 1928 over the previous year, but it has to be remernbered 
that exports of coffee still represent about seventy per cent. of the 
whole, whilst there is not considered to be much room for expansion 
in the world’s demand for this commodity. 

It is obvious, however. that a great country like Brazil cannot 
safely depend upon the production and export of one commodity 
alone, and it is fortunate that the country possesses potentialities 
of production in many other directions, in which the authorities in 
Brazil are now taking keen practical interest. 

PAYMENT FOR THE CONVEYANCE OF MAILS. 

Whiist there are many indications on the part of foreign govern. 
rents of their intention to foster by every possible means their 
National Mercantile Marines and to increase rather than to redice 
the financial and other aid afforded to their nationals engaged tn the 
shipping industry, there has, [ regret to say, been a disposition on 
the part of our own authorities for some years to curtail as far as 
possible the rates of payment even for services rendered in the 
conveyance of mails. It is hoped that the British Government will 
before long agree to some readjustment in this respect. _ 

The outlook for shipping, from the cargo point of view, is, on the 
whole, more satisfactory than of late years, and it is significant that 
the figures of idle tonnage in April were lower than they had been 
for the past eight vears. British industry and trade are at last 
emerging slowly, but steadily, from the effects of the post War 
period of depression. Given a helpful Government régime, with 
treedom from abnormal difficulties, and some further relief from tho 
burthen of taxation, we should see an upward trend of general trade, 
which should react favourably upon the British Shipping Industry. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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CROSSE AND BLACKWELL LIMITED 


COMPANY'S ** CHEF”? PRODUCTS 








THe ninth annual general meeting of this company was held on 
June 7th, in London. 

Mr. J. C. Goff (Chairman and Managing Director) said that the 
profit for the past year showed an increase of £32,000 odd on that 
of the previous year, although no profits had been brought into the 
trading account in respect to America or Canada. Moreover, goods 
which had hitherto been manufactured in this country and exported 
to America were now manufactured there, with the result that the 
company’s home factories had suffered. When trade was diverted 
to overseas factories some time must necessarily elapse before 
the benefits were reaped, and during that period the home factories 
suffered by that loss of turnover. The same applied to South 
America and Germany, where they were now manufacturing their 
own goods. The increase in profits had been brought about by 
improvements in methods of manufacture and putting on the 
market a new line of goods under the title of ‘ Chef” products. 
In the home trade there had been a very considerable improvement 
in the package and standardization of their products, and, as they 
had some 2,000 different lines and sizes, this was a very big item. 
They were to-day second to none in this country in their scientific 
methods of production, and had as fine a research laboratory as it 
was possible to have, and a chef of international reputation. 

The current year had opened favourably, the turnover being on 
the upgrade both at home and abroad. The Chairman then referred 
in some detail to the development of the company’s oyerscas 
business and to recent acquisitions in connexion therewith, He 
also mentioned the purchase of the businesses of Champion and 
Slee, and Sarsons, which, with Crosse and Blackwell, were the 
premier vinegar houses in the South of England. Meantime, every 
purchase they had made or were making was yielding, after paying 
interest on capital, a return of not less than 15 per cent. on any 
purchase, and on the aggregate probably more. As a result of 
these developments Crosse and Blackwell were stronger, and would 
be even stronger in the future, in the vinegar trade, in oil, sardines, 
tomato purée, and in vegetables for pickles, and while they were 
gathering strength in that direction they would be earning profits 
which otherwise they could not have earned. With regard to 
finance, their three-year Notes would fall due in June next year, 
and the directors had been advised that there would be no difficulty 
in placing debentures on favourable terms in the autumn of the 
present year for such a sum as would provide sufficient to redeem 
the Notes and all the capital required for the various items of 
development to which he had referred. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
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